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Teachers of French in Canada 


to keep abreast with 


REAL LIVING FRENCH 


you should not miss this prima edition of the now completed 


eg Dictionnaire 


¢ , i 
eneral 
DE LA LANGUE FRANCAISE AU CANADA 


by Louis-A. Belisle 





Comprising: 


@ A complete repertory of CONTEMPORARY FRENCH, in- 
cluding more than 4,300 CANADIANISMS and many 
neologisms not entered as yet in French dictionaries 
published in Europe. 


@ 1,408 pages. — 54,582 articles. - 3,065 new illustrations. 
Color inserts. — Legible and modern typography. 


@ Examples of usage, not confined to French classic writers 
but including thousands of French-Canadian sentences 
“which are full of richness and humour”. 


A PUBLICATION OF GREAT LINGUISTIC and HISTORICAL 
SIGNIFICANCE 


For the personal, school and public library, a reference 
book second to none. 


Price $25.—Special discount to teachers and institutions. 


See it at your favourite bookstore or ask for descriptive 
literature and folder, to 


BELISLE EDITEUR - - QUEBEC 


2 et 4 rue St. Jacques Teél.: LA 2-1344 











University College Department of French, 
Bilingual Seminar, on 


“French Canada Today’ 


in the Howard Ferguson Auditorium, 
Sir Daniel Wilson Residence, 
under the Distinguished Patronage of 


His Honour J. Keiler McKay, Lieutenant-Governor 















of Ontario 
Speaker Subject Commentator Time 
Professor Professor Wed. 
J C. Bonenfant Culture in D. M. Hayne April 9 
Laval Quebec U.C. of U.of T. 10.45 a.m. 
Professor Wed. 
Prof. P. Harvey The Economy V. W. Bladen April 9 
U. of Montreal of Quebec Uw. ae. 




















Wed 
Abbé Gérard Dion} Labour Unions | Prof. B. Laskin April 9 
Laval in Quebec U. of T. 3.15 p.m 
Abbé Arthur Professor Thurs 
Maheux Fr. Canadians R. M. Saunders April 10 
Laval & Democracy U.. & TF. 10.00 a.m 
Professor Professor Thurs. 
C. Bilodeau Education in W. D. B. Grant April 10 
Laval Quebec U.C. of U .of T. 11.15 a.m. 











L’ALLIANCE CANADIENNE NOUS INVITE 


Buffet Luncheon ($1.25) in the Howard Ferguson Hall, 
Wednesday and Thursday, at 1 p.m. 


Gaston Enouf, Q.C., of Quebec City will speak at the 
Thursday Luncheon. 


Thursday at 4.15 Reception by Lieut.-Governor 
at Parliament Buildings 


— 
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A Comolete French Course 
Jor Canadian Schools 


Premieres Annees de Francais 


By WILLIAM E. KIESER 
Illustrated by WiLLiAM WINTER 


What are teachers saying about this new introductory course? 
“the two senior teachers using the book prefer it to the ones 
we have previously used”—*the exercise material is especially 
good”—‘the pupils seem very interested”—‘“the Convers- 
ational Introduction was of great assistance to me, teaching 
French for the first time’—and much more in similar vein. 


Grades IX and X $2.50 


Cours Moyen de Francais, Part | 


By F. C. A. JEANNERET, 

E. E. Histop anp M. H. LAKE 

Over 67,000 copies of this text have been sold in Ontario 
alone, since its publication in 1955—evidence that it is the 


choice of almost one hundred per cent of the teachers of 
this province. 


Grades XI and XII $2.35 


Cours Moyen de Francais, Part Il 


By F. C. A. JEANNERET, 
E. E. Histor anp M. H. LAKE 


Since its publication in the summer of 1957, over 10,000 
copies of this book have been sold, making it, like Part |, 
far and away the first choice of teachers throughout Ontario. 
It is giving satisfaction to teachers and students both as 
a preparation for the senior matriculation examination and 
as a sound foundation for university work. 


Grade XIII $2.75 


Sample copies available to teachers upon request. 


CLARKE, IRWIN & COMPANY LIMITED 
103 St. Clair Avenue West Toronto 7 
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Comme 
Il Vous 
Plaira 


A NEW FRENCH READER FOR GRADE XI 


by M. SNIDERMAN, B.A., B. Paed., 
Head of the Moderns Department, 
Lorne Park Secondary School. 
CONTENT All the material is appearing for the first 
time, to our knowledge, in a Canadian 
High School Reader. The content is 


varied — prose, poetry and drama—with 
the accent on action and humour. 
GRADING Carefully graded as to difficulty and 
e length. 
EXERCISES These immediately follow the selection and 


are designed: 
@ to help the student read with under- 
standing and enjoyment; 
@® to develop an active and passive 
vocabulary; 
@ to encourage the use of spoken French. 
SPECIAL The special supplement for teachers in- 
SUPPLEMENT cludes ‘sommaires’ of longer selections for 
dictation, and also production notes for the 
one-act play. 
ILLUSTRATIONS Eleven dramatic illustrations with teach- 
ing value. 


NOW AVAILABLE — Price: $1.35, 


Less educational discounts. Teachers’ Supplement: 25c. 


Principals Please write for a complimentary copy to: 
& Classroom Thomas Nelson and Sons (Canada) Ltd. 
Teachers 91 Wellington St. West, Toronto, Ont. 
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HENRI PEYRE—OMLTA CONVENTION SPEAKER FOR 1958 


Henri Maurice Peyre, member of the Executive Council 1954-57, was 
born in Paris in 1901 and received the Agrégation and the Doctorat és Lettres 
from the University of Paris. Now Sterling professor of French and Chair- 
man of the French Department at Yale, and President of the American 
Association of Teachers of French, he has taught at Bryn Mawr, Columbia, 
and the Universities of Cairo, Lyon, Chicago, Buenos Aires, and Cornell. 
He was in the French Army 1924-25. For a number of years recently he 
has been helping Louis Wright and Henry Moe in the selection of Guggen- 
heim Fellows. His scholarly publications are legion, among some of the 
most influential of which are Shelley et la France (1935), L’influence des 
littératures antiques sur la littérature francaise moderne (1941), Le Classi- 
cisme francais (1942), Writers and their Critics: a Study of Misunderstand- 
ing (1944), Connaissance de Baudelaire (1951), and The Contemporary 
French Novel (1955). Wit, philosopher, critic, individualist, and prolific 
public speaker, he is the constant amazement of other members of the 
Council, for though participating fully and constantly in Council discussions, 
he reads a full issue of the new Atlantic, grades a set of papers, writes a 
dozen letters, and prepares his next lecture simultaneously. He estimates 
his usual output at about 40 articles and reviews during the year, and is 
always working on several books at a time. His comments are rapid fire, 
incisive and packed. A constant diner-out and inveterate committeeman, he 
seems to see everything and know everyone without ever approaching a 
radio, television, moving picture, or sports event. He is an Officer of the 
Légion d’honneur, the gayest of conversationalists, and the pleasantest of 
companions. He drinks only wine (also to the amazement of fellow Council 
members) and, to their further amazement, often suggests that they omit 
cocktails, after an exhausting day of debate, in order to continue business 
for another hour. Despite this single idiosyncrasy, the stimulating and 
mercurial presence of Henri Peyre will be missed when his term on the 
Council closes. His advice has been sound, and his help enormous. 

Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, 
(LXXII, No. 3), June 1957, pp. i-ii. 
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Modern Language Texts 





Brief Oral French Review Grammar 


By Karl G. BOTTKE SECOND EDITION 
The revised edition of this brief text for second-year 
college courses is the result of experience gained 
through ten years of classroom use. Through the use 
of the dialogue form, emphasis is placed on the gram- 
mar of the spoken language. 172 pages, $2.50 


Shorter College German 


By M. BLAKEMORE EVANS, ROBERT 0. ROSELER 
and JOSEPH R. REICHARD — Third Edition 
Still a dependable, middle-of-the-road treatment but 
now modernized and freshened, with increased oral 
emphasis. It contains readings dealing with present- 
day German life and cultural] backgrounds. 

247 pages, $3.75 


German Grammar Workbook 


By ROBERT O. ROSELER and JOSEPH 

R. REICHARD 

Designed to supplement the Third Edition of Shorter 
College German, this workbook can be used successfully 
as a supplement to other standard German grammar 
workbooks. It clarifies grammar difficulties through 
a wide variety of practical exercises. 110 pages, $1.35 


Basic Elements of Spanish 


By JOSEPH W. BARLOW 

The basic principles of Spanish grammar, common 
idioms, and a functional vocabulary are presented in 
this text. It contains material dealing with a wide 
variety of interesting subjects followed by concise 
statements of grammatical principles and exercises. 


238 pages, $3.00 


Appleton-Contury-Crofts, Inc. 


35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 
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LE BILINGUISME SCOLAIRE AU NOUVEAU-BRUNSWICK 
Il devient moins unilatéral et mieux équilibré 
Léopold Taillon, c.s.c. 


Directeur de l’Ecole de Pédagogie de |’Université Saint-Joseph 
Moncton, N.B. 


Je confesse m’étre acquitté plutét négligemment, depuis quelques 
années, de ma responsabilité de représentant du Nouveau-Brunswick 
a la rédaction de Canadian Modern Language Review. Son éditeur 
et ses lecteurs pourraient me le reprocher. Au lieu d’essayer de me 
disculper, mieux vaut sans doute donner des preuves de repentance. 
D’ot la présente communication. 


L’ enseignement du francais comme langue seconde 

Cet enseignement est en progrés depuis plusieurs années déja. 
Jadis, les écoliers de langue anglaise n’étaient tenus d’étudier la lan- 
gue francaise qu’a partir du grade IX. Cette étude est devenue 
obligatoire a partir du grade VII, elle est recommandée dés le grade V 
et facultative méme avant. Dans plusieurs villes de la province, le 
francais est enseigné dés le grade V, dés le grade III 4 Edmundston, 
Chatham et Bathurst. 


De pair avee ce progrés dans le domaine scolaire il y a lieu de 
signaler que des centaines d’adultes de langue anglaise suivent des 
cours du soir en conversation francaise dans la plupart des centres 
urbains. A lui seul, M. Ronald MacDonald, président du Modern 
Language Institute de St-Jean, enseigne chaque semaine a plus 
de cent éléves 4 Moncton, St- Jean et Frédéricton. L’un de ses éléves 
de la Capitale est l’honorable Hugh John Fleming, Premier Ministre. 
Pour sa part, L’Ecole de Langues Modernes de l'Universite Saint- 
Joseph, & Moncton, donne chaque semaine un cours de conversation 
francaise A une cinquantaine d’éléves. I] se donne aussi des cours 
du genre au High School de Moncton. Le Modern Language Institute 
a son Cercle Francais dans chacune des trois villes ot son président 
enseigne. Depuis cet automne, notre Ecole de Langues Modernes a 
aussi son Cercle Frangais. Ces divers Cercles Francais organisent 
mensuellement une soirée francaise des éléves ayant étudié le francais 
pendant au moins deux années a leur école respective. 


Il est évident que l’élite de nos concitoyens de langue anglaise 
s’intéresse de plus en plus a l'étude de la langue francaise. Heureuse 
évolution! 


L’enseignement de l'anglais comme langue seconde 

La normalisation désirable & ce point de vue devait s’accomplir 
dans une autre direction. Depuis 1871, en effet, les écoliers de lan- 
gue francaise ont da consacrer plus de temps et d’effort a l'étude de 
la langue anglaise que de leur langue maternelle, d’ot’ un_ bilinguis- 
me scolaire intempestif, voire méme A rebours, dans |’Ecole Acadienne, 
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ou il s’impose évidemment de rétablir la primauté de la langue ma- 
ternelle. Sans préjudice a l’étude fructueuse de la langue seconde, 
bien au contraire! Car il est avéré que, pour étre fructueux, tout 
bilinguisme doit étre équilibré. Ce qui comporte l’impérieuse sub- 
ordination suivante: la langue maternelle en premier lieu; la langue 
seconde & son rang: le second. Equilibre requis de par la nature 
méme du langage et de la langue maternelle, dont l’apprentissage 
normal se confond avec le développement mental normal de tout étre 
humain: condition de devenir éducable. Raison pour laquelle le 
bilinguisme scolaire hatif n’existe qu’a l’état d’exception dans le 
monde, notamment chez les peuples en tutelle ou en voie de perdre leur 
fierté nationale. 


Ainsi, des statistiques récentes de l;UNESCO révélent que, sur 
45 pays recensés en 1952, il n’y en a que 8—dont le Canada—ou 
étude d’une premiére langue seconde soit imposée aux enfants de 
moins de neuf ans. En Europe Occidentale, 14 pays sur 18, dont les 
plus renommeés pour la forte proportion de bilingues qu’ils produisent, 
n’autorisent cette étude qu’a partir de 10, 12 ans et plus. Autant 
dire que le bilinguisme scolaire hatif imposé aux écoliers d’origine 
et d’expression francaises dans les provinces canadiennes @ majorité 
anglaise a jusqu’ici été en marge de la pratique universelle, en con- 
tradiction avec les données d’une saine pédagogie. D’ot le probléme 
linguistique des minorités francaises au Canada, l’impérieuse néces- 
sité de restaurer la primauté de la langue maternelle dans les écoles 
fréquentées par les écoliers de cette minorité. C’est la condition d’y 
établir un bilinguisme équilibré et fructueux, aussi bien de sauvegar- 
der la plus grande richesse du Canada: sa double culture. 

Lors d’une rencontre assez récente des Ministres d’Education des 
provinces canadiennes, celui d’"ne province de ]’Ouest aurait assez 
naivement déclaré qu’il n’existe pas de probléme de langues dans 
Ouest canadien. Le Ministre de |’Education du Nouveau-Brunswick 
lui aurait pertinemment répondu: “C’est que vous ne vous rendez 


pas compte de la réalité. Nous autres, nous essayons de voir nos 
problémes, de les comprendre et de les régler.” 


En fait, depuis une dizaine d’années, les législateurs du Nouveau- 
Brunswick ont compris que le systéme scolaire de cette province a 
trop longtemps imposé a la minorité francaise un régime uniforme et 
uniformisateur, c’est-a-dire anglifiant. Ces sagaces législateurs ont 
compris que tel systeme est injuste 4 l’égard de la minorité 4 qui l’on 
interdit ainsi d’accéder normalement &a sa culture propre. Ce qui 
constitue un appauvrissement culturel non seulement pour la mino- 
rité spoliée mais pour la collectivité entiére. Et qui plus est, tel 
régime scolaire uniformisateur et anglifiant décourage fatalement et 
prématurément de l’étude les écoliers de langue francaise. D’owt la 
mortalité scolaire effarante qui sévit depuis toujours chez ]’élément 
minoritaire, son inquiétante proportion d’illettrés, son paupérisme. 
Ce qui finit par cotter cher a tout le monde, méme au point de vue 
économique. 
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Les autorités scolaires et ministérielles du Nouveau-Brunswick 
ont fini par comprendre tout cela. A la lumiére de l’histoire, ils ont 
aussi compris que les Péres de la Confédération n’eussent pas voulu 
d’une association 4 laquelle l’un des partenaires n’apporterait que 
la contribution boiteuse et diminuée d’un élément ethnique plus ou 
moins assimilé par l’autre. C’est dire qu’ils ont compris que le slogan 
a courtes vues ENGLISH COMMON SOLVENT FOR ALL est aussi 
anti-british qu’anti-canadien. D’out l’ére nouvelle sous laquelle 1’é- 
quilibre linguistique est en voie d’étre restauré au Nouveau-Bruns- 
wick dans les écoles fréquentées par les enfants de langue francaise. 
On s’occupe de plus en plus activement d’effectuer les rajustements 
de programmes scolaires qui s’imposent, des grades primaires & ceux 
du High School et méme jusqu’a l’Ecole Normale inclusivement. Dans 
cette perspective réaliste, il est pourvu 4 ce que les buts utopiques 
en fait d’apprentissage de la langue seconde—tels l’étude des classi- 
ques aux grades du High School—soient modifiés comme il s’impose. 
Afin que les futurs instituteurs acadiens aient l’avantage d’apprendre 
assez convenablement leur langue maternelle pour étre qualifiés pour 
Venseigner; afin aussi que les horaires scolaires pourvoient a ce que 
la langue maternelle y ait un peu plus que le minimum d’espace vital. 
Réformes par trop différées, mais d’autant bienvenues! 

Et c’est grace 4 ces judicieuses réformes que le Nouveau-Bruns- 
wick, actuellement la province canadienne la plus ethniquement bi- 
lingue du Canada, peut se flatter de donner au reste du Canada—a 
l’instar des provinces de Québec et de l’Ontario—lI’exemple vécu du 
respect des particularismes nationaux selon l’esprit du Pacte Fé- 
dératif et aussi bien de la sage politique expliquant la fondation et 
la survive de "Empire Britannique. Un Anglais de marque n’a-t-il 
pas avoué, alors qu’il exhortait les Canadiens-francais a conserver 
leur culture: “The Empire is doomed from the day all its subjects 
speak English only”? Nul doute que Sa Gracieuse Majesté la Reine 
Elizabeth entend exhorter tous ses loyaux sujets canadiens a un 
bilinguisme équilibré chaque fois qu’elle leur parle en excellent fran- 


cais. Nul doute qu’elle éprouverait infiniment moins de satisfaction 
et de légitime fierté a visiter un Canada exclusivement anglais. 


Depuis la derniére fois que j'ai collaboré 4 CANADIAN MODERN 
LANGUAGE REVIEW, j’ai eu l’avantage de prendre part au Con- 
grés de la Fédération Internationale des Professeurs de Langues 
Modernes, tenu a2 Amsterdam en avril 1956; au symposium ON THE 
DIVERSITY OF LANGUAGES AS A EUROPEAN PROBLEM tenu 
a Arnhem en mai 1956; a la convention annuelle de la MODERN 
LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION des Etats-Unis tenue 4 Washington en 
décembre 1956. En ces diverses conventions linguistiques, j’ai eu 
Voecasion de dire a maints collégues étrangers que au moins UNE 
province canadienne, l’Ontario, a son Association de Professeurs de 
Langues Modernes. Et j’ai surtout réalisé qu’il serait urgent que 
le Canada ait au plus t6t son Association Canadienne de Professeurs 
de Langues Modernes. L’idée fait son chemin, semble-t-il. A quand 
sa réalisation? 
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THE NEW UNIVERSITY OF CAEN 


During the spring of 1957, the old Norman city of Caen received 
much publicity in French newspapers. It had not figured so pro- 
minently since the disastrous air raids of 1944, when three quarters 
of its buildings, including its university, were completely destroyed. 
On June 1 exactly thirteen years later, representatives from univer- 
sities all over the world gathered to attend the formal opening of the 
new university of Caen, which the French proudly claim to be the 
most modern in Europe. 


The University of Caen is one of the oldest in France. It was 
founded in 1432, during the Hundred Years’ War, by Henry VI of 
England. Its first rector was Michael Trevor, an Englishman from 
Oxford, but English domination was not of long duration. After 
Charles VI captured Caen eighteen years later, he refounded the uni- 
versity as a French institution of learning. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, according to Cardinal Jean Du Bellay, it was superior to the 
university of Paris, and some hundred years later Madame de Sévi- 
gné spoke of the city as “la source des plus beaux esprits du Royau- 
me”. After a temporary eclipse during the Revolution, the venerable 
institution regained its prestige under Napoleon I. One of its well- 
known contemporay graduates is René Coty, the President of France. 


After the devastating air raids of 1944, when during one attack 
7000 tons of bombs fell on the city in twenty-five minutes, the uni- 
versity found temporary quarters in the Normal School, and for some 
time it seemed probable that it would never be rebuilt. However, a 
beginning was made in 1948, and after nine years of intense effort, 
with the help of many devoted benefactors, including Queen Elizabeth 
of the Belgians, the major part of the building programme was com- 
plete. The formal opening was a brilliant ceremony. In their 
colourful and varied academic dress, the representatives of one hun- 
dred and nineteen universities took part in the procession, answered 
the roll call, and presented their credentials, according to the date 
on which their university was founded; twelfth century: Oxford, 
Montpellier, Modena, Paris; Thirteenth century: Cambridge, Toulouse, 
Lisbon (Coimbra), etc. Among the seventeen foreign recipients of 
honorary degrees were Sir Anthony Eden, and Monseigneur Roy of 
Laval University. 


In its physical aspects, the new university has broken completely 
with tradition. Its dazzling white buildings with their simple clean 
lines are of the same famous Caen stone which was used centuries 
ago in the construction of Westminster Abbey and Canterbury Ca- 
thedral. But instead of being crowded into a narrow street as are 
so many French schools, this university is situated in thirty-three 
hectares of open space to the north of the town on la Hauteur du 
Moulin du Roi, a treeless height swept by breezes from the English 
Channel. In their plan to create a separate academic “cité” removed 
from the distractions of the town proper, the architects were no 
doubt inspired by American example. The extremely modern archi- 
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tecture of the buildings is in startling contrast to the romanesque 
and gothic spires of the town. Once they are surrounded by the 
green belt which has been planned, their stark newness will be less 
apparent. The buildings of the university proper are located on the 
lower level of the height. They include two enormous units connected 
by a passage which is glassed in above, and forms an open breeze- 
way on the ground level. The blocks on the right house the faculty 
of physical and chemical science; those on the left, the faculties of 
law, liberal arts, and the library. The glass-walled gallery joining 
these two units is no mere passage. It is provided with chairs and 
tables, and serves as a meeting place where students of all faculties 
may gather to chat and exchange views between classes. , 


The interior of the buildings as well, is thoroughly modern and 
functional in design. The partitions are of opaque glass; the stair- 
ways have glass sides topped by a simple brass rail. There is no 
scraping and shifting of chairs in the lecture-rooms; the seats pivot 
in a metal cylinder and allow for easy passage between rows. Every- 
thing is bright but the effect tends to be rather cold and austere. 
In the library too, partitions are of glass. This very massive-looking 
block has its reading-rooms on the lower, and stacks on the upper 
floors. Instead of several large reading-rooms, there are a number 
of small ones, the reference books in each devoted to a special field 
of study. Between these reading-rooms and the catalogue room 
there is a wide, pleasant passage lined with lots of philodendron and 
other green plants. 


The student dormitories, the refectory, and a large sports field 
where there is eventually to be a stadium, occupy the upper level of 
the height. At present there are three rectangulor box-like “pavil- 
lons” for the men students, and one for the women. Again in the 
women’s residence, and presumably in the men’s, everything has been 
designed for utility, everything is bright and cheerful, but there are 
no luxuries like deep-piled carpets or expensive hangings. The lounge, 
a long room with enormous windows, is furnished with metal chairs, 
and tables with gay tops of arborite or some such durable material. 
The floors are of terrazzo. The bedrooms are divided by a partition 
extending part way to the ceiling. The dressing-room on one side 
has a basin with running water, a clothes cupboard and drawers. 
The study area on the other side has a French door, a large window, 
a good study table and light. a comfortable day-bed with an attractive 
homespun spread, and on the wall above it, a bookcase and bulletin 
board. On each floor there are toilets, a shower room and a kit- 
chenette for preparing breakfast and snacks. Other meals are taken 
in the student refectory, a two-storey building which is also furnished 
with metal tables and chairs in gay colours. From its enormous 
windows one has a magnificent view over the city with its many 
spires and steeples and belfries. 

In addition to its regular courses in law, science and arts, the 
university offers special courses for foreigners both in the winter 
session, November 1 to June 30, and in the summer session, July 15 
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to August 15. The programme for the summer of 1957 advertised 
graded courses, including an advanced course planned especially for 
teachers of French abroad. Lectures were given in contemporary 
French literature, French civilization, general and local history, the 
history of art, the geography of the region, explication de textes, and 
translation. The instructors are members of the staff of the uni- 
versity and of the lycées of the district. The cost quoted in the 1956 
calendar for the summer session was approximately $110. This mo- 
dest sum included tuition, room in the cité universitaire, meals in the 
student restaurant, excursions, special lectures and “autres attrac- 
tions”. 


The city of Caen has much to offer to the traveller interested 
in history and architecture. It became important in the eleventh 
century when William the Conqueror was Duke of Normandy, and it 
was he who founded the magnificent Abbaye aux Hommes with its 
austere facade and majestic towers. William himself was buried 
there; a slab still marks his resting place, but his tomb was dese- 
crated by the Huguenots at the time of the Religious Wars of the 
sixteenth century. During the bombardments in 1944, the church 
served as a refuge for 1500 people who camped there when their 
homes were destroyed. The adjoining Lycée Malherbe (Malherbe 
was born in Caen), is said to be the most beautiful lycée in France. 
It has a fine eighteenth century facade, a lovely stairway and parlour, 
and cloisters which afford an interesting view of the abbey towers. 
In the refectory, with its magnificent wainscoting and marble-topped 
tables, 1500 boys sit down daily to a lunch which includes good Nor- 
man cider. “Milk with a meal? Never!” said the concierge. Other 
treasures of architecture are the Abbaye aux Dames founded by Wil- 
liam’s queen, Matilda, the beautiful church of Saint-Pierre whose 
spire is called “le roi des clochers normands”, and the castle. Ba- 
yeux with its famous tapestry depicting the Norman Conquest, Mont 
Saint-Michel, Rouen, Honfleur, Lisieux, and many fashionable Chan- 
nel resorts like Deauville are readily accessible. For those interested 
in aquatic sports there is bus service every half hour to the beaches. 
Paris, 145 miles away, may be reached easily by train. 


On a fine June day, with a fresh breeze blowing from the Chan- 
nel over the Hauteur du Moulin du Roi, it was impossible not to feel 
exhilarated as one looked at the brave new buildings of the Univer- 
sity of Caen gleaming in the sun. What indomitable courage it 
had taken to cause these buildings to rise from the ruins! One 
could not help sharing the enthusiasm and pride of the French, and 
their confidence in the new generations of students who would 1 
ceive their training in this proud old city. “Choisir sa vocation 1a, 
ou Guillaume le Conquérant eut conscience de son destin, c’est prendre 
un bon départ.” 

Marie Stock, 
McMaster University, 
Hamilton, Ontario. 
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RECENT TRENDS IN SPANISH POETRY 
By Diego Marin 


(Continued from Winter Number) 


The Spanish Civil War produced, as was to be expected, a bel- 
ligerent verse on both sides, very direct and moving, but, on the whole, 
ephemeral. It greatly strengthened, however, the trend towards a 
more human, more emotional and socially conscious poetry. For a 
brief period after the war, there was a neo-classicist revival in Spain 
as a return to formal discipline and the cult of beauty, an escape 
from the esthetic anarchy of Surrealism and from the horrors of war. 
It represented another possible direction towards a more human, clear 
and orderly poetry; but the neo-classical formula soon proved to be too 
artificial and imitative to satisfy the need for free and personal ex- 
pression, particularly among those poets who wanted to voice their 
existential anguish as the atomic era set in. 


Nothing illustrates the present mood better than the changes 
undergone by the avant-garde poets of the 20’s. We have seen Neruda 
and Alberti turning to social verse. Damaso Alonso, who in 1927 
had advocated a de-humanized art, said in 1948: “I prefer today any 
poet who gives the authentic and original expression of his heart, of 
his joy or his agony, in solidarity with the joy and agony of the heart 
of mankind”. Even Jorge Guillén, the high priest of abstract poetry, 
was caught in the more emotional mood without losing any of his 
technical mastery of form; while the creationist Gerardo Diego, who 
had described himself in a sonnet of 1924 as “cauteloso arquitecto 
de colmena” (cautious architect of honeycombs), significantly 
changed the adjective to “anhelant” (anxious). Likewise, Aleixandre, 
foremost and most difficult surrealist poet of Spain, shows the 
emotional content and clarity of style of the new verse. In his latest 
book, History of the Heart (1954), he abandons his cryptic image of 
visionary worlds in order to concentrate on the contemplation of 
human existence. For him, as for the rest, it is no longer sufficient 
for the poet to contemplate his own solitary existence; he must do 
it with understanding for, and in solidarity with, the solitude and 
plight of his fellowmen. 


Aleixandre is a good example too of the optimistic kind of ex- 
istentialism which seems to prevail in Spanish poetry today. The 
theme of his recent book (subtitled ‘Historia del vivir humano”, 
History of human living) is the fleetingness of life and time; yet, 
his attitude is not one of despair and anguish, but of stoic acceptance, 
with manly resignation, of such condition humaine. He does not try 
to escape from it in mystic or Romantic fashion but accepts and 
enjoys life as it is, as the only one that is possible for us, however 
imperfect and limited. Like Neruda, he finds a raison d’étre for 
his existence in his consciousness of being a man among men, of 
having a heart which is part of the universal heart. 
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It is significant that the dominant major themes in to-day’s poetry 
are the social, the religious and the patriotic, that is, themes based 
on an awareness of man’s relationship with an outside reality. While 
they are not dogmatic or revolutionary, there is a general realization 
among the younger poets that it is unhealthy to draw away from “the 
great sea of men”; that the poet is a man first, whose function is to 
voice a collective feeling. José Hierro, one of the most popular young 
poets of Spain, has expressed the general feeling when he says: “The 
man there is in every poet should sing that which he has in common 
with other men; what all men would sing if they had a poet within. 
{ confess that I detest the ivory tower. The poet is both the product 
and the artisan of his times. The sign of ours is collective, social”. 
By thus interpreting the collective spirit, the poet experiences that 
creative joy which is the surest justification for his existence. It 
is his positive answer to the frustrations, anguish and perplexities 
of modern men, exemplified by the negative and pessimistic type of 
existentialism which has appeared in Spain under the name of 
tremendismo. The latter may be summed up in the words of one 
of its main representatives, Camilo J. Cela: “Things are as they are, 
whether we like it or not, and they never are as they should be. . 
There is nothing, absolutely nothing but black vileness, yellow pain, 
green poison. Life is not good; neither is man’. 


Among the younger men, however, the desire to escape from this 
negative attitude seems to be gaining ground. The Spaniard Eugenio 
de Nora says: “We the poets should be where there is life in the raw, 
passion or enthusiasm, creation and struggle, living and singing at 
the very roots of hope, which is the substance of man. Anxiety, 
anguish and despair have been ... the mood of almost all pure 
literature. We have had enough.’ ”. In similar terms, a young 
Guatemalan poet, O. Ratl Gonzalez, said in 1956: “We of the new 
generation do not like the taste of ashes . . . we like to have hope 
and joy. We are not pleased with the singers of death and of use- 
less tears. We prefer the poets of life, those who dream and struggle 
for a better future . .” 


Other poets are seeking a religious answer to their feelings of 
alienation and anguish. Damaso Alonso’s recent book, Hombre y Dios 
(1955), is a typical illustration of the eager search for God in 
agonizing tormented verse, reminiscent of Unamuno’s. On the other 
hand, there is also the religious poetry of those Roman Catholics 
whose spiritual searching has a more serene and confident tone. Thus, 
José Maria Valverde, in his Hombre de Dios (1945), finds refuge in 
his faith, from which he can see the world as an orderly scheme of 
beauty and harmony designed by God for a purpose; a scheme into 
which the poet fits as one of its mouthpieces. 


The third dominant theme, particularly in Spain, is that of the 
Fatherland, not merely inspired by patriotic love, but as a dramatic 
experience. Again we find here a return to Unamuno and Machado, 
also moved by an ardent desire to understand the essence of the 
Spanish spirit as the way towards a better Spain. It is significant 
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that this theme (like the social and religious themes) had been 
ignored by the generation Lorca-Guillén. The Spanish Civil War 
brought to the fore the tragic reality of Spain as a problem (just as 
the Spanish-American War had done in 1898), and few contemporary 
poets, both inside the country and in exile, have failed to write about it. 
Again the dramatic problem of Spain re-appears, in a way, as a pro- 
jection on a larger scale of the problematic existence and anxiety 
of the individual Spaniard, as if he were conscious of carrying the 
conflict of the two Spains within himself. It is the agonizing feeling 
which Unamuno expressed in the well-known phrase “me duele Es- 
pana” (freely, “I bleed for Spain”), and which a younger poet, Blas 
de Otero, has echoed in his untranslatable “Espanhahogarse”’, meaning 
to choke with anguish for Spain. 


In general, the new poetic style is plain, impetuous, virile, 
passionate. The voice has more volume, less intimacy and delicacy 
than before, and its usual vehicle is free verse, in which each ir- 
regular line tends to form a unit of rhythm and thought, harmonizing 
form and content in a flexible way. The skillful handling of this 
unusual metre is one of the main modern contributions to Spanish 
versification. Since the important thing is to be human and sincere, 
it does not matter whether the style is unpolished or lacking in bril- 
liant image—indeed, the metaphor has lost its piace of pre-eminence, 
and prosaic, even awkward syntactical constructions, are used when- 
ever it is required to emphasize the idea. The aim is to present bare 
truths and stark realities—things as they are, however unpleasant— 
mellowed only by human pity and expresssed in poetic terms with 
a deep human emotion. Most young poets today would agree with 
Nora when he says that “poetry must not be brilliant’, that the 
“verbal richness must be in the poet, but should not be exhibited in 
order to dazzle the reader”. In short, it is the sober and precise style 
that befits a poetry that tries to be full of life, rather than of liter- 
ature; the clear and accessible style of poets who have rediscovered 
that “poetry is communication”. 


No survey of contemporary Spanish poetry would be complete 
without some mention of the women poets. The Nobel Prize award 
to Gabriela Mistral (first Spanish-speaking poet to earn such a dis- 
tinction) was a significant recognition of the great contribution made, 
both in quality and in quantity, by women, a reflection of the greater 
educational and social opportunities enjoyed by them in our time. 
The most characteristic feature of this verse by women is that it is 
not feminine in the traditional sense, that is, it does not confine itself 
to feminine or, even less, feminist topics, but is fully immersed in the 
social and human problems of the day. It is the poetry of women 
who have usually experienced, and not just read about, the meaning 
of human distress, and who bring to their verse a tenderness and 
delicacy of tone less common among men. In the words of one of 
these women poets (Carmen Conde): ‘We do not sing the flower 
today in the same way it was sung a century ago; nor the sea, love 
or death ... because all those anxieties and anguishes have become 
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known by our own souls, by our own flesh; and this true knowledge 
of some aspects of life has lent us a grave, melancholy, even a ‘tre- 
mendista’ tone, but never an insignificant one.” 


In conclusion, the more recent poets reject as inadequate the 
tendency to draw from everyday life, and they are anxious to be simply 
human. Hence the double content of their verse: a strongly emotional 
element of anxiety, pity, hope, love for one’s fellowman (but very 
little erotic love); and also a serious concern for the condition of 
man in our time. All of this is expressed in a direct, often prosaic 
but forceful style, which speaks to the heart and avoids technical 
virtuosity for its own sake. 


University of Toronto. Diego Marin. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: We deeply regret the following errors in the first part of Mr. Marin’s 
article, Vol. XIV, No. 2: 


p. 16, 1, 16: “contain” should read ‘“‘cantais. 

. 18, 1. 9: “conversation” should read ‘‘conversion’’. 
. 18, 1. 18: “be” should read ‘“‘me’’. 

. 718, 1. 82: “ofiro’’ should read “‘oficio”. 

. 18, 1. 35: “poison” should read “‘prison’’. 


sus tv 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN LANGUAGE LEARNING 
F. M. Hodgson 


In the correspondence columns of the June issue of Modern 
Languages, there appears, under the heading Active-oral Approach, 
the following statement from a practising grammar-school teacher: 
‘no fair-minded teacher of experience would deny that too large a 
proportion of candidates at “O” level show that after five years they 
have not even gained an elementary grasp of the foreign language.’ 
He goes on to say: “I do not feel that an active-oral approach would 
provide a solution to the problems. . . it is the poorer pupils who 
constitute the modern language teacher’s problem, and here an active- 
oral approach would make no contribution.’ He then offers a chal- 
lenge to those who believe that an active-oral approach is the es- 
sential basis for ability to speak, read and write a foreign language 
correctly—‘to show how such an approach will help J. Bloggs of IVc to 
learn some French or German’. 

The question of the validity of an active-oral approach to lan- 
guage is not to be answered in terms of what one feels or by categori- 
cal statements unsupported by any evidence, but by experimentation 
and examination of what occurs when such an approach is used. An 
account of one small experiment carried out by the writer may be a 
stimulus to further thought on the matter by those teachers who are 
not content to prejudge the issue, and an encouragement to them to 
experiment for themselves before deciding to base their practice on 
preconceived ideas. 

It should be clearly understood that no attempt is made to gener- 
alize from a single case. All that is claimed is that in this particular 
case, in which an active-oral approach was used, certain things hap- 
pened which call for serious thought. 

The class was composed of children in their second term at a 
comprehensive school in London with a fourteen form entry. French 
is at present taught to children in nine of the fourteen forms and the 
object of the experiment was to attempt to discover whether any clear 
indication could be gained, in a few lessons, as to the desirability or 
otherwise of offering French as a subject for all the children. The 
eleventh form was chosen and circumstances were such that four les- 
sons only could be given. These took place in the last week of March 
in this year. The lesson periods were forty minutes and there were 
thirty children in the class. 

The material used as a basis for the work of the four lessons con- 
sisted of: five pictures, of a woman, two girls and two boys; a set of 
small coloured wooden rods; books, exercise-books, pencils and hand- 
kerchiefs of various colours. 

There was no means of knowing beforehand what the reaction of 
the children might be, or for how much of the forty-minute period 
they would be able to concentrate on work that was to be entirely oral, 
so the first lesson was entirely a shot in the dark. 

It seemed desirable that the teacher should know the names of at 
least some of the members of the class, who were all girls, and the 
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lingustic material which therefore suggested itself as being suitable to 
begin with was: Out, madame; non, madame; elle s’appelle.... je m’ap- 
pelle., to be followed if possible by il s’appelle.... The children them- 
selves were to determine how much of this material would be attempted. 

The first five or six minutes were spent in establishing a relation- 
ship with the children by asking them in English whether they had any 
knowledge of France, how one would get there, if they had ever met 
any French people or heard people speaking French, and so on. From 
then onwards, no English was spoken during the four lessons. 

The illustrations of the woman and the two girls, introduced res- 
pectively as Madame Gautier, Marie and Louise, offered an adequate 
basis for intensive and varied practice, in answer to the appropriate 
questions. of: oui, madame; non, madame, and elle s’appelle Once 
these were well established, the contrast with je m’appelle Madame H. 
was easily grasped and the transition made to je m’appelle Linda, je 
m’appelle Gwen, etc., from the children. When it was clear that even 
those who had at first experienced some difficulty could readily an- 
swer Est-ce que je m’appelle Madame Gautier? by Non, madame; that 
they could, when Louise was indicated, reply to Est-ce qu’elle s’appelle - 
Marie? by Non, madame, elle s’appelle Louise; and could, when any one 
of the three figures was indicated, provide the right answer to Comment 
s’appelle-t-elle?, the figures of the two boys, Paul and Jacques, were 
brought in to make the contrast and the transition to il s’appelle, in 
answer to Comment s’appelle-t-il? Correct pronunciation was insisted 
on throughout and much chorus work was used for correction of mis- 
pronunciations and for the establishment of correct intonation. 

The second lesson began with thorough revision of the material 
dealt with in the first, and this was followed by the introduction of 
the structure c’est un in terms of un bdtonnet vert, un bdatonnet 
rouge, un batonnet jaune, un crayon, un livre and un cahier. the fol- 
lowing questions and answers being typical of those used to establish 
the new patterns: 

Est-ce que c’est un batonnet? Oui, madame. 

Est-ce que c’est un crayon? Non, madame, c’est un bétonnet. 

Est-ce que c’est un bdtonnet vert? Non, madame, c'est un bdtonnet 
jaune. 

Et ca, est-ce que c'est un bdtonnet jaune? Non, madame, c’est un 
crayon rouge. 

Et ca, qwest-ce que c'est? C'est un cahier vert. 

At the beginning of the third lesson all the material so far learnt 
was again brought into circulation and thoroughly revised, and then 
un mouchoir, bleu, bleu et blanc, rouge et blanc were built into the 
structure c’est un... the questions being similar to those used earlier, 
with the addition of: 

Est-ce que c’est un crayon ou un mouchoir? C'est un mouchoir. 

The various objects were then placed in easily perceivable positions 
well separated one from the other, and became the basis for Le voila, 
accompanied by the action of pointing, in response to the stimulus 
Montrez le crayon vert; montrez le mouchoir blanc, etc. 
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As before, the fourth lesson began with revision of all that had 
been presented earlier, and the new patterns were ce sont des... and 
ay en a deux, cing, sept, quatre, un. The figures 2, 5, 7, 4, 1 were 
written on the blackboard, in that order, and the name of each was 
practised in its own right before the structure il y en a was introduced. 
The questions and answers through which this new material was prac- 
tised and tested were of the following types: 


Est-ce que ce sont des crayons? Oui, madame. 

Est-ce que ce sont des mouchoirs? Non, madame, ce sont des batonnets. 
Est-ce quil y ena cing? Non, madame. 

Combien est-ce quil y ena? Il y ena quatre. 

Combien de mouchoirs y a-t-il? Il y en a deux. 


At the end of the fourth lesson there was no doubt in the minds 
of both teacher and observers that all the children could respond cor- 
rectly, and with quite good pronunciation, to all the questions put to 
them. The language they used had been all the time meaningful, 
closely linked with an actual situation and with a particular stimulus, 
and each time the situation was re-created and the stimulus given, 
the correct answer was forthcoming. The only difficulties of pro- 
nunciation which had not been entirely overcome were the tendency 
to pronounce the (a) of appelle as (8), the 5 of non as (0) and to omit 
the (v) of voila, but even these had become very rare. 


What had been done was for experimental purposes only, and for 
these children the learning of French was at an end, at least for the 
time being. They had been stretched, and they had shown what they 
could do. They were generally agreed that it had been hard work, 
but not too hard, and that they had thoroughly enjoyed it. The ex- 
periment did not, however, stop there; it was carried one step further. 
After an interval of twelve weeks, during which no French was done 
by the children, one more lesson was given, and observed by a teachers’ 
discussion group. On this occasion only nineteen members of the 
class were available. There were important questions in the mind of 
the teacher as the lesson began. What new evidence would the child- 
ren give? Would anything remain with them after so long a break, 
or would everything have to be redone? Within a few minutes the 
children themselves provided a clear answer which no impartial ob- 
server could question. The language that had been learnt was there, 
functioning correctly and being confidently and spontaneously used. 
For the teacher it was an unforgettable experience. 


These were not grammar-school children; they were not among 
those who would be in the first or second streams in a modern school, 
but they compel us by their achievement to subject to very careful 
scrutiny any preconceived ideas as to many children’s inability to learn 
a foreign language, and to examine whether it is not the way in which 
we attempt to teach them which determines the success or failure of 
J. Bloggs and his fellows in IVc. As was said earlier, the experiment 
has been described in the hope that it may be an incentive to other 
teachers to make their own experiments in order to discover for them- 
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selves what principles underlie successful language learning. If it is 
true that successful reading and writing depend on mastery of the 
underlying patterns of sound, this will be discovered by those who 
experiment. If it is true, the establishment of these patterns of sound 
will need to be done at every stage and with all children, whether quick 
or slow. 

All that can be said here is that what was learnt orally through 
intensive practice in four consecutive lessons in one class was found 
to be firmly established and ready for use in the appropriate situations 
after an interval of twelve weeks. It remains for those who are in 


constant contact with classes of children to go on to discover how far 


the building process can continue, and how the inevitable difficulties 
which arise at the later stage of reading and writing the known sounds 
can one by one be overcome. The prerequisites for such discovery 
would seem to be an open mind in the teacher, a clear vision of what 
he is attempting to do at each stage, and the understanding that his 
pupils will show him whether this is what he should be doing if they 
are to learn from him. It may be, though it is still to be proved, that 
some children will not be able to travel very far. It is obvious that 
some will travel further than others, but the evidence we have indi- 
cates that, however short or long their journey, it can be for them an 
experience in which they find enjoyment, satisfaction, and a sense of 
achievement. 

[Mrs. F. M. Hodgson, A.B., is Lecturer in Education (Modern Languages) 


at the University of London Institute of Education.] 


—Reprinted from “Modern Languages”, 
Vol. XXXVIII, September, 1957. 


DEUTSCHE SPRICHWORTER 
As a Cultural Treasure and Teaching Device 
By Rudolph F. Wagner, 
Richmond Professional Institute of the College of 


William and Mary, Richmond, Virginia 


Many of our textbooks in German classes offer a sampling of 
proverbs and sayings as supplementary reading text, but by far not 
enough when we consider for a moment their importance and signi- 
ficance as a rich cultural heritage and abundant vocabulary treasure. 

Proverbs have been in existence for so many years we often 
find it impossible to trace their etymological source. But it is in- 
teresting to note that not too many proverbs have come into existence 
in our modern times. We prefer to resort to quotations of famous 
authors and writers rather than draw on the creations of the Volks- 
mund. The rapid development of our communication system may 
perhaps account for this. 

Yet, proverbs are still with us today and quoted frequently by 
everybody, business executive and garbage collector alike. One of 
the more colorful reservoirs is, for example, the old German Bauern- 
regeln, often permeated with a good sense of humor and spoken with 
tongue in cheek, like “Wenn der Hahn kriht auf dem Mist, andert 
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sich das Wetter, oder es bleibt so wie es ist.” Weather prophets of 
bygone days, too, must have realized the limitations of their profession. 


Besides reflecting old customs, mores, and superstitions of the 
yesteryears, proverbs allow us to pierce the darkness of the ages 
and get a quick glimpse of their philosophy and ideology. They are 
full of moral admonitions and ‘‘good advice, perhaps heeded by our 
ancestors before Knigge’s “Umgang mit Menschen” was ever pub- 
lished. 

Usually, the vocabulary employed in German proverbs is rela- 
tively simple and frequently based on words of Anglo-Saxon origin, 
easily understood by the English-speaking student of German. The 
great treasure of German proverbs presents a wide range of interest- 
ing vocabulary and idioms, not to speak of the wisdom expressed in 
them and the challenge they present for an adventure in semantics 
and syntax. 


When translating proverbs in the classroom, the following sug- 
gestions should be observed to make exhaustive use of the material 
as a supplementary teaching device: 


First, a strictly literal translation should be attempted, to be 
followed by asking the student to give a more polished version, but 
still on the literal level. 


Second, the class should be encouraged to ponder the meaning 


of the individual proverb. This may at times prove cumbersome 
and somewhat complex, as the thinking process moves from the 
concrete to the abstract level of conceptualization. Tests of mental 
ability (e.g. the Stanford-Binet) often include test items such as 
asking the examinee for the meaning of a proverb or saying. Only 
students of above-average intelligence will be able to give the full 
meaning of the material under discussion and interpret it on the 
highest level of abstraction. 


Third, the last step involves a searching for a good English 
equivalent, if it exists at all. For example, for “Ubung macht den 
Meister’? we may use “Practice makes perfect.” 

There remains little doubt that the introduction of German 
Sprichworter, Spriiche, and Redensarten into the classroom program 
will contribute to a successful teaching of the German language, and 
will certainly be welcomed by the students as a refreshing change 
from the daily routine. Large dividends are in store in terms of 


vocabulary enrichment and a better and deeper understanding of 
the German mentality and culture. 


The following selected listing may be considered a good starter 
and should be handed out to the class on mimeographed sheets. The 
collection includes some proverbs ordinarily found in our textbooks, 
as well as a number of sayings based on the writer’s childhood mem- 
ories. If the latter have proven too nebulous and fallible at times, 
the reader is asked for a forgiving heart and an understanding soul. 
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A Selected List of German Proverbs and Sayings. 
Ein Mann, ein Wort. (Eine Frau, ein Wérterbuch!) 
Morgen, morgen, nur nicht heute, sagen alle faulen Leute. 
Hunger ist der beste Koch. 
Ohne Fleisz, kein Preis! 
Ubung macht den Meister. 
Aller Anfang ist schwer. 
Ende gut, alles gut. 
Der Apfel fallt nicht weit vom Stamm. 
Frisch gewagt ist halb gewonnen. 


. Bei Nacht sind alle Katzen grau, 

. Es ist nicht alles Gold was glinzt. 

. Reden ist Silber, Schweigen ist Gold. 

. Morgenstunde hat Gold im Munde. 

. Bier auf Wein, das lasz’ sein! Wein auf Bier, das rat’ ich dir! 
. Frith itibt sich, was ein Meister werden will. 


Viele Kéche verderben den Brei. 


. Not macht erfinderisch. 


Man soll den Tag nicht vor dem Abend loben. 


. Die Axt im Haus erspart den Zimmermann. 

. Wer langsam geht, kommt auch zum Ziel. 

. Eile mit Weile. 

. Liigen haben kurze Beine. 

. Wer “A” sagt, musz auch “B” sagen. 

. Getretner Quark wird breit, nicht stark. 

. Wenn der Hahn kraht auf dem Mist, andert sich’s Wetter, 


oder es bleibt so wie’s ist! (Alte Bauernregel). 

Einem geschenkten Gaul sieht man nicht ins Maul. 

Kinder und Greise sagen die Wahrheit. 

Wer schreibt, der bleibt. 

Mit dem Hut in der Hand kommt man durch das ganze Leben. 
Jeder ist seines Gliickes eigner Schmied. 

Wer backen will, musz worher kneten. 

Pillen musz man schlucken, nicht kauen. 

Leere Tonnen geben groszen Schall. 

Mitgefangen, mitgehangen. 

Wer den Pfennig nicht ehrt, ist die Mark nicht wert. 

Wie der Herr, so’s Gescherr (Geschirr = harness). 
Frisch gewagt ist halb gewonnen. 

Kalte Hande, warmes Herz. 

Wer zuletzt lacht, lacht am besten. 

Was man nicht im Kopf hat, musz man in den Beinen haben, 
Eine Hand wischt die andere. 

Geben ist seliger als Nehmen. 

Keine Antwort ist auch eine Antwort. 

Durch Schaden wird man klug. 

Was man schwarz auf weisz besitzt, kann man getrost nach 
Hause tragen (Zitat). 

Der Lauscher an der Wand hért seine eigene Schand. 
Vogel die friih singen fallen abends in den Dreck. 
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REVIEW OF GRAMMATICAL TOPICS AND IDIOMS 
Based on the New Course of Study in French (Circulars 1 and S. 115) 


(continued from Fall Number) 


THE ADJECTIVE 
A. The Qualifying Adjective. 
1. Agreement: 
(a) Translate: 
a little boy, some little boys; 
a little girl, some little girls; 
a handsome man, some handsome men; 
a beautiful woman, some beautiful women; 
an old building, some old buildings; 
an old church, some old churches; 
the new child, the new children; 
the new school, the new schools; 
a foolish habit, some foolish habits. 
(b) Give the feminine form of the following adjectives: 
ancien, bon, nouveau, vieux, beau, heureux, faux, actif, bref, 
neuf, frais, sec, complet, jeune, fatigué, fou, long, blanc, doux, 
gros, gras, public, favori, gentil, bas, las. 
(c) Give the plural of: 
nouveau, beau, principal, amical, bleu, bas, faux, bleu. 
2. Position 
(a) Name the adjectives that regularly precede the noun. 
(b) Translate: 
a poor (miserable) man, a poor (without money) man; 
the former mayor, the ancient city; 
her own hands, her clean hands. 
3. Nationality and Religion. 
Translate: 
a French book; an English letter; a German poem; a Spanish 
novel; the American border; (some) Swiss cheese; (the) Cana- 
dian wheat; Russian friendship; Chinese virtues; British Colum- 
bia; the Protestant Church; a Catholic college. 
4. Adjectives used as nouns. 
Translate: 
the little fellow; the old man; the old lady; the poor; the rich; 
a madman; (the) lazy people; the young; the old; the tall. 
B. The Possessive Adjective. 
1. Agreement. 
Translate: 
my father; my mother; my parents; your (ton) friend; your 
sister; your girl friend; your schoolmates; his (her) uncle; his 
(her) aunt; his (her) children; his (her) ink; his (her) habit. 
2. Repetition in a series. 
Translate: 
her grandfather and grandmother; his books and notebooks; 
their friends and enemies; our home and school; your (votre) 
work and games. 
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C. The Demonstrative Adjective. 
1. Forms and use. 
Translate: 
this (that) store; this (that) hero; this (that) building (édifice) ; 
this (that) city; this (that) water; this (that) hour; these 
(those) men; these (those) women; these (those) owls. 
2. Use of -ci and -la: 
Translate: 
this boy and that boy; this child and that child; this girl and 
that girl; these children and those children. 
3. Repetition in a series 
Translate: 
this (that) pencil, pen and eraser; this (that) man and woman; 
these (those) boxes, baskets and barrels; these (those) aunts 
and uncles; these (those) boy and girl cousins; these (those) 
teachers and pupils. 
D. The Interrogative Adjectives. 
1. Forms and regular use. 
Translate: 
which (what) desk? which (what) chair? which (what) black- 
boards? which (what) windows? What colour is your car? 
2. Use with “étre” and a complement. 
Translate: 
Who is that gentleman? Who is that woman? Who are those 
children? What flowers are those? What day of the week 
is it? What is the price of it? What will the result of it be? 
3. Exclamatory use. 
Translate: 
What happiness! What a pity! What a catastrophe! What 
a noise! What a horse! What a cow! What a beautiful 
young lady! What large apples! What an interesting story! 
What a team! 
E. The Indefinite Adjective. 
Translate: 
another nephew, (some) other nephews; 
the other niece, the other nieces; 
all the paper, all the ink; 
all the people, all the houses; 
the whole country, the whole province; 
every day, every time; 
the same day, the same mistakes; 
at the same moment, at that very moment; 
a certain sailor, certain soldiers; 
each day, each week; 
some butter, a few eggs; 
several players, several American women; 
such a worry, such a loss: 
such a telephone, such a clock; 
no son, no daughter; 
no grandsons, no granddaughters, 
no hope (espoir and espérance). 
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Comparison of Adjectives. 
1. Statements of comparison. 
Translate: 
This classroom is larger than the other. This letter is less 
interesting than the first. You are as foolish as your friend. 
2. Comparative and superlative forms with the noun. 
Translate: 
the tallest farmer, the most interesting farm; some less ex- 
pensive clothes; a better life, (some) better opportunities. 
%. Special idiomatic forms. 
Translate: 
bigger and bigger, more and more, less and less; the richer 
that man becomes the more generous he is; the older she gets 
the more she talks; the youngest in the class; the best country 
in the world; a most courageous swimmer; a most unfortunate 
error. 


G.A.K. 


A REVIEW OF MODAL VERBS 


Based on “Georg und die Zwischenfalle”—to p. 35 


. You should have seen George as he was waiting for his friend. He was 


so impatient because he could not pay for his coffee. 


. Even if Constance had invited him to have a second cup, he would have 


had to refuse it. 


. It must be said that Kar] should have met him at the restaurant at the 


agreed upon time. 

The waitress asked him if he would like a plate and knife and fork. 
The “Faust” performance was said to be excellent, although George 
himself could not have enjoyed it because the rain just poured down. 


. You should go to see the performance if you are ever given the oppor- 


tunity to visit Salzburg. 

George had not been permitted to bring with him more than 10 marks. 
if he had been allowed to bring more, he could have easily bought 
whatever he cared to. 


. He is said to be a very polite, romantic young man. He claims to have 


been the co-heir of a bath-tub factory. 


. He tried to understand what the performers were saying but he could 


not because of the rain and the awning, which had had to be rolled 
over the auditorium. 


. The two Americans were about to leave the theatre when it began to 


rain hard. 


. George carried her market bag (net) because he wanted to. 
2. They had had the two cups of coffee and the cakes carried to their 


table by the head waiter. 


. It might be that the painter was on the bridge. He had already stated 


he would have sketched a Salzburg panorama there if George had 
wanted it. 
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14. 
15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 
22. 


23. 


34. 
35. 


36. 
. I believe that this George will have to think of his money more carefully. 
38. 
39. 


v 


40. 
41. 


26 


That beautiful cathedral is said to have been built centuries ago. 
George was probably twenty years old. 

If he had to pay back the money soon, he could not buy whatever he 
happened to see. 

60,000 strangers are said to have put up at Salzburg during the festival. 
Although he has had a new dinner jacket made by his tailor, he does 
not want to put it on. 

Because Kar] has helped the factory owner to visit Austria, the latter 
has decided to buy him a valuable present. 

Since Karl is not to be reached by telephone, George still has to wait 
for him. It is not his fault. May God help him! 

However, George may possibly have misunderstood him. 

Do you think that Karl would have cared to invite Constance to the 
dance? That might well be; in fact he may already have done so. 
The gigantic medieval mountain fortress could be observed from close 
quarters if you climbed up the mountain. 


. If you have made the acquaintance of George’s friend, you must have 


admired him. 


- Do you know this beautiful city on the Austrian border? Unfortunately, 


I do not know German. 


. Anyway I should like to visit it because I know that a trip to Austria 


would be very interesting. 


. You do not have to spend much money in order to take the trip by aero- 


plane. You should look forward to your trip. 


. Might I ask if you intend to cross the border frequently? 
. Would you like to go along? 
. He has not allowed their objections to prevent him (verhindern) from 


taking the trip. 


31. However, let us not talk about it any more! 
2. Karl stated that he had had to go to Austria because he had been invited 


by the management of the Salzburg festival to accept a position as a 
scenery designer. 

Karl must not forget to hand in a currency request. 

If the festival were only lengthened, he could easily arrive there on time. 
That may be, but I could not help taking pity on him when he had to 
explain his dilemma to the chambermaid. 

He is said to have left the border at a quarter to ten. 


This play will have to be performed near the cathedral. 

He declared that the goitre chains should not have been worn by the 
foreigners. 

They will have been able to finish the exercise before I am able to. 
The foreigners will not have been allowed to wear the pretty costumes. 


—John Thow, Bloor C.I. 
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Langenscheidt 
Foreign Language Dictionaries 
Universal Dictionaries 


Indispensable reference books for travel, business and study. 
Each volume 4” by 3” in size, light and easy to handle, contains about 
30,000 entries. Divided into two parts: Part I, English-Foreign 
Language; Part II, Foreign-English. 


TINIE sci csnnccscsvaccnsincesssncnvecxisenncsastonssorenseaneeel $2.00 
eI GO acs siscesesiisciceeissconnactccsemicioeisvrvenenedd $2.00 
ENGLISH-GERMAN I & II complete ..................ccccceeeeee $3.75 
FRENCH-GERMAN I Pocket Dictionary ......................000 $2.35 
GERMAN-FRENCH II Pocket Dictionary ........................ $2.35 
FRENCH-ENGLISH: ENGLISH-FRENCH. .................. $1.00 
ITALIAN-ENGLISH: ENGLISH-ITALIAN .......00.00........ $1.00 


Liki t Dicks ‘eA 


A series of miniature dictionaries averaging 600 pages in length, 


covering all the chief modern languages ..............:c:eseeee Each 40 cents. 
GERMAN-ENGLISH MODERN GREEK-ENGLISH 
ENGLISH-GERMAN ENGLISH-MODERN GREEK 
FRENCH-ENGLISH DUTCH-ENGLISH 
ENGLISH-FRENCH ENGLISH-DUTCH 
ITALIAN-ENGLISH POLISH-ENGLISH 
ENGLISH-ITALIAN ENGLISH-POLISH 
RUSSIAN-ENGLISH YIDDISH-ENGLISH 
ENGLISH-RUSSIAN ENGLISH-YIDDISH 
DANISH-ENGLISH CZECK-ENGLISH 
ENGLISH-DANISH ENGLISH-CZECK 


The Ryerson Press 


299 Queen St. West - Toronto 2-B, Ont. 
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FAVAL UNIVERSITY 


THE OLDEST FRENCH UNIVERSITY 
ON THE CONTINENT 


invites you to its 
FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL IN QUEBEC 


Elementary, undergraduate and graduate courses. 

Complete program of graduate courses leading to the 
M.A. degree in French, in four or five summer sessions. 

Doctorate credits also obtainable during the summer 
session. 

Visiting professors from Europe, the United States 
and Canada. 


1958 SUMMER SESSION: 
JUNE 30— AUGUST 9 


For further information and copies of the catalogue write to 
Secrétariat des Cours d’été, Université Laval, Québec, Canada 








Perfect Your FRENCH 


. . in this natural French setting 


at McGILL UNIVERSITY 
wwe FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
- Montreal, June 26 to August 8, 1958. 

Elementary, intermediate, advanced courses in 
language and literature, plus intensive training 
in spoken French for French Teachers, Graduate 
and College Students, High School seniors, and 
Business people. 

Long-established (1904), residential, co- 
educational school with high standards. French 
spoken at all times. Luxurious residence in 
French House. All social activities, music, 
dramatics, movies. 

Write for information on a $150.00 SCHOLARSHIP offered by Province of Quebec 
to an English speaking Canadian French teacher. 


FEES: Tuition $125., Registration Fee $25., Board and Residence $180. 


Write today for Dr. André Rigault, 
Director, French Summer School 
prospectus to: McGill University, Montreal, Que. 








WHERE FRENCH IS AT HOME ..... 


ONIVERSITE DE MONTREAL 


FRENCH SUMMER COURSE 
French for beginners, Graduate Courses, Language 


Laboratory, Linguistics, Phonetics, Translation, Conference 
Interpretation, Social and Cultural activities. 

Unequalled opportunity for English speaking Cana- 
dians wishing to improve their knowledge of French by 
living in a modern French atmosphere and enjoying the 
amenities of Canadian comfort. 


JULY 2nd — AUGUST 16th, 1958 


for prospectus and information, write to: 

FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 

UNIVERSITE DE MONTREAL 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





THE TROIS PISTOLES SUMMER SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


of the 


University of Western Ontario 


offers at TROIS PISTOLES, P.Q., courses in FRENCH (all 
stages) from July 3rd to August 20th, 1958, and LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING (beginners welcome) from July 17th to August 13th, 
1958. 


Students live with families and share in the life of a typical 
French-Canadian community on the shores of the lower St. 
Lawrence. 


Write for prospectus to: DR. H. E. JENKIN, 
Director, Trois-Pistoles Summer School, 
University of Western Ontario, 
London, Ontario. 
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SPANISH PROSE PASSAGES FOR GRADE XIII 
Based on E] Alferez Real 
(Continued from Winter Number) 
Chapter IX 

After Don Manuel had dictated to Daniel a letter for Don Fernando 
imparting to him Inés’ polite refusal (negativa), he sent his page Pedro to 
Cali to hand it in to his addressee. 

There, in his shop, the unhappy suitor read it in great haste; very an- 
noyed, he managed (arreglarse) to have Pedro chatting on the comings and 
goings of the hacienda. The young slave, proud to talk (of talking) seriously 
with a white man and happy with the gifts of a silver dollar and a silk 
handkerchief, gave him all the details (pormenores) that seemed to prove 
that Inés and the secretary were in love with (of) each other. 

After that, he went to the Mayor’s, from whom he brought back to his 
master a letter about an officer who had arrived from Santafé with his 
escort to receive the Viceroy’s replacements and send them to Cartagena. 

Meanwhile, Daniel, alone in his room, did not know whether he was on 
the summit of happiness because he was loved or in an abyss of distress 
because sooner or later his beloved lady would marry somebody of a better 
class than he. 


Chapter X 

On the following Saturday, Daniel left for Cali on horseback to pay 
his mother his usual visit. When Inés went to bed, she listened for the 
ringing of bells and waited for the dogs and geese to announce Daniel’s re- 
turn, but in vain. She wondered what could be keeping (holding) him in 
town? Hours passed by and finally she went to sleep. 

At dawn, his saddled white horse was found at the gate, but without 
a rider. All the servants were sent to search roads, woods and neighbouring 
haciendas, but Daniel was nowhere to be found, dead or alive. 

Of course Inés was overwhelmed by such a sad event. She excused 
herself, giving as a pretext that she had a very had headache, and retired 
to her room, where she spent several days in a dim light, crying and pray- 
ing, while Andrea tried to comfort her. 

Days and months passed without Daniel reappearing. All missed him 
very much. Inés felt sure he was alive. She had to learn to swallow her 
tears and cry inwardly without anyone suspecting her sorrow. 


Chapter XI 

For two months careful investigations were carried out in the city, the 
estates, the fields, without any success and Daniel’s whereabouts were not 
fcund, Life continued at Canasgordas in its customary monotony. 

Besides the weekly mass on Sundays, some visits from neighbours or 
the passing of a traveller, the only important event was the monthly rodeo, 
a day of feast and pleasure for the cow-boys. 

It started at 4 a.m. when the churchbell called al] labourers to tell the 
rosary. After a light breakfast, mounted on their best horses, they roped 
the bulls by their horns, feeling a great delight in pursuing the swift and 
fierce animals. Some cow-hoys branded calves with red hot irons, while 
others attended (curar) the sick cattle or distributed meat rations to the 
slaves’ families. 
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Don Manuel used to watch all this from one of the balconies armed with 
a powerful spyglass, an object of terror for the negroes who knew it helped 
their master to distinguish from very far the least of their actions. 

And yet it was on such days that Don Manuel showed his kindness as, 
for example, when he sold heads of cattle on credit to those who needed his 
help or when he forgave some negro for stealing a cow because of his wife 
and children. 

After a day of so much activity and noise, all the labourers were glad 
tc go home where they ate their supper with ravenous hunger. 


Chapter XII 

Charles IV ascended the throne of Spain in 1788, but it was only on 
the 29th of June 1790 that, with great noise of gunpowder and bells, Cali 
celebrated the great ceremony of its oath of allegiance to the new sovereign. 
Early in the morning a multitude of horsemen filled the pennant decorated 
streets while a great number of noblemen from the neighbouring cities 
invaded Don Manuel’s house. 

In the afternoon, the latter, dressed in velvet and gold, and riding 
Daniel’s spirited horse, led a retinue of notables mounted on magnificent 
steeds harnessed in gold and silver. 

After benediction of the labor in St. Augustin’s church followed the 
artillery salvoes, they all went in imposing order to the main square. From 
the platform, the Royal Ensign, surrounded by the Lieutenant Governors and 
the Heralds, proclaimed the new king, to which (lo cual) the crowd answered 
with acclamations, gun firings, bell ringings and all sorts of music. 

The celebrations lasted for ten days. There were bull fights mornings 
and afternoons and fireworks at night. The poor were given money, food 
and wine in abundance while Don Manuel’s noble guests were offered 
sumptuous refreshments and banquets, splendid plays, costly dances and 
cheerful rides. 

During all this time, Inés continued sadder than ever. She attended 
these festivities only to please Dofia Francisca and Don Manuel and thought 
that none of the young suitors who besieged her were as handsome, as in- 
telligent, as noble as her beloved Daniel. 


Summary of chapters XIII, XIV, XV and XVI 

One year after his disappearance, Daniel returned and explained how 
he had been taken by force as a soldier to Cartagena under Don Fernando’s 
orders. He was in despair (despaired) when Inés told him that, since she 
could not marry him, she had decided to become a nun. 

Father Escover finally revealed (revelar) the secret of Daniel’s birth. 
He was the son of Don Manuel’s own cousin, Don Henrigue de Caicedo who 
had secretly married a beautiful and modest plebeian girl. Both parents 
died (she at Daniel’s birth and he in a riding (horse) accident) leaving their 
son an immense fortune. 

Thus, Daniel and Inés were then allowed to marry and formed the hap- 
piest and most handsome couple one could ever see. —S. Fielden-Briggs. 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
Directed by Morgan Kenney, Hill Park S.S., Hamilton 


METHODS—tTeachers’ Boon or Bane? 

Every active teacher daily fights the battle of methods with every 
class he teaches. It is not long before one realizes that there is no black 
and white, no golden all-encompassing truth. The world of methods is one 
of compromising gray shadows in which no one light of truth holds sway. 
t is a world illuminated by the combined light of many truths. 

After the appearance of our Fall Number which contained an article 
by Dr. G. A. Klinck, “The Psychology of the Direct Method”, I received a 
letter from Miss M. M. Wilson, High School, Timmins. It began: “On 
accepte les idées de la méthode directe (méthode naturelle—que voulez- 
vous?). Mais depuis 1882, le temps est passé de faire des affirmations 
sans nuances sur cette maniére d’enseigner. I] faut tenir compte limité 


dont on dispose, du quotient d’intelligence de nos éléves et — de l’habilité 
des maitres. ———— Présenter 4 nos jeunes professeurs une théorie comme 


panacée ne sert pas a grand’chose. I] faut leur suggérer des trucs du 
métier.” 

I requested Miss Wilson to write down some of her ideas so that our 
teachers could share them. I am grateful to her for the following: 

“Le but de la méthode directe est de faire parler couramment les 
éléves. Peut-on atteindre cet objectif dans une classe d’une quarantaine 
(ou d’une trentaine) disposant de 150 minutes par semaine? Comme mon 
correspondant francais le dit, il y a des gosses qui ne parleront jamais un 
sacré mot (d’anglais). I] faut traduire le texte a la fin de la lecon mais 
nos inspecteurs regardent la traduction d’un mauvais ceil. 

“Sous-estimons-nous la valeur de savoir lire le francais? A l'occasion 
de la faillite d’un journal francais 4 Montréal, un Canadien a dit: “Je pré- 
fere lire mes articles sur la politique en anglais mais nous parlerons fran- 
cais toujours.” Veut-il dire qu’il lit l'anglais avec plus de facilité? (a 
discuter). La plupart de nos gosses n’auront jamais l’occasion de parler 
avec un Francais mais leur patron pourrait leur demander de traduire une 
lettre ou une annonce. 

“Sur Venseignement de la grammaire en francais, je change d’avis 
chaque jour. I] faut admettre que les éléves sont plus attentifs mais quand 
je vérifie leurs connaissances les médiocres n’ont pas compris l’explication. 
Ne vaudrait-il pas mieux épargner quelques minutes et employer ce temps 
a leur enseigner oralement des anecdotes modernes. 

“Rappelons-nous aussi que l’explication en langue étrangeére d’un texte 
exige beaucoup d’ingéniosité. Et lorsque les gosses ont compris le texte, 
l’objectif n’est pas encore atteint. I] faut fixer le vocabulaire. Ayons dans 
le livre de lecture deux sortes de récits—ceux qu’on lira (vous me passerez 
Vidée) et qu’on traduira et ceux d’une demi-page qui deviendront vivants. 
Demandez aux éléves d’apprendre ceux-ci par ceeur, de les mettre en dialogue. 
Revoyez les expressions deux ou trois fois par semaine. Ensuite, faites une 
révision toutes les deux semaines, faites écrire des thémes d’imitation. 

“Nous connaissons l’écolier de Shakespeare, pleurnichant, avec son 
cartable et ses joues luisantes, se trainant & regret vers l’école. Nous 
devons accepter tous les clients qui se présentent. En France, 20 4 30 
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EUROPE IN 1958? 


Seventh Year 


Low-cost, non-profit tours for teachers, students and other 
young adults. 








JULY AND AUGUST 
By CHARTER MOTOR COACH 


GO TPS TA TETOS: ooiccecccicscccisicccccscsesees $795.00 
By BICYCLE and TRAIN 
5D Days im Ewurepe ......cccccccccscccccccccccees $695.00 


COST Includes: Air Charter Flight from Toronto, all food, lodging, 
and group activities, charter bus, etc. 


Write: Canadian Youth Hostels Association, 
National Office, 
47 Willcocks St., Toronto 5, Ontario. 


Many other Vacation Trips of Two and Three 
Weeks’ Duration 








pour cent ont le privilége d’essayer d’apprendre une langue étrangére et 
leurs notes varient de zéro 4 dix-huit. La-bas, en deux écoles les profes- 
seurs ont des classes de rattrapage. A plus forte raison, |’Ontario devrait 
avoir deux “fleuves” et offrir deux certificats en frangais. 

“Enfin, oublions les mots, “Méthode Directe”. Disons plutoét “Méthode 
Active”, et vérifions toujours si les éléves ont compris notre explication 
en frangais.” 





There are certain problems that advocates of the Direct Method must 
solve for the teacher. It is claimed that a child should learn a foreign 
language the same way as he learned his mother tongue. But how can the 
two situations be compared. When a child begins to learn his mother 
tongue there is a complete language void. Then he learns a cat is a “cat”. 
When he learns a foreign language a cat may temporarily become “un chat”, 
but surely the strongest and first association is “cat”. Can there be a 
direct association between the animal and the new foreign word? 

Another problem to solve is our present course of study. If the Direct 
Method is the method, then our course of study should be changed. Teach- 
ers cannot apply the principles of the Direct Method all the time and still 
cover the course. A Direct Method course must of necessity be a restricted 
course. A child who speaks English all day and dreams in English all 
night, will not be able to assimilate great quantities of a foreign language 
in a thirty minute period. It is also extremely dangerous to use indefinite 
terms such as “learn a language”, when what is meant is “learn a very 
restricted series of expressions”. 

WHAT DO YOU THINK? 











For language teaching 
photographed in Europe, 
Mexico, Central and South 
America 


16mm sound (many in colours) films with graded commentaries in 
FRENCH, SPANISH and GERMAN now available in Canada on 
purchase and rental basis. Highly recommended for classroom use. 
Printed copies of film text available for most of these instructional 
films. 

SEND FOR FREE BULLETIN 
listing titles, running time of films, descriptions and rental and sales 
prices. Be sure to specify language and the name of your school or 
organization. 
Write to 


(Canadian Representative International Film Bureau Inc.) 


MARGERY WEISS, Box 3040 OTTAWA 3, ONT. 











1958 SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


JULY 7 to AUGUST 16 
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MATERIAL FOR EXAMINATIONS 
Assembled by Doris Schissler 


Grade [X FRENCH June, 1958 
Time: 1% hours (Parlons Frangais) 


NOTE: Answer questions I - IX directly on the question sheets in the 
spaces provided and hand in. 
I. Ecrivez la forme voulue du verbe: 


1. Ils (écrire) des lettres. a 

2. Qu’est-ce que vous (dire)? 2 

3. Nous (commencer) notre travail. 8. 

4. Paul (appeler) son chien. 4, —-—--—---— 

5. (Finir)-vous cette lecon? 5, —————--—_-——-- 

6. Tl (aller) a V’école. 6. —— 

7. (Regarder) - elle le tableau? I. 

8. Je ne (aller) pas faire un tour. 8. ——————__—_— 

9. Quand (faire) - vous vos devoirs? 9, ——--—-————--——-- 

10. Vous (étre) trés aimables. 10, ———-—-- —_---—--—- 
II. Ecrivez la forme correcte de l’adjectif: 

1. Voila (his) mére. 1. ————-—- ——_—— 

2. Il fait une (long) promenade. = 

3. Une dame passe toujours la (first). 3... ———_—————————_~ 

4. (All) la classe regarde le professeur. 4, ———— 

5. Elle a une (good) montre. 5. 

6. Mes (dear) sceurs 6. —- 

7. Regardez (those) (beautiful) fleurs. 7 

8. Elles sont (pleased) de (their) cadeaux. _ 
III. Mettez le verbe 4 l’impératif: 

1. Tu donnes les ceufs & Paul. |, --—-—--—-- -—-—---— 

2. Nous n’écrivons pas a grand-pére. 2. —_—- 

3. Nous sommes calmes. 3. 

4. Vous n’avez pas peur. 4, ————_--— 

5. Tu vas dans le jardin. 5, -—_——_——_—_—_————_ 
IV. Ecrivez la forme voulue: 

1. (the whole) bouteille 1, ———— 

2. (all) les avions 2. — 

3. (what a) surprise! 3. -— 

4. (all) mes amies 4. — 

5. (which) pré? 5. 

6. (what) lacs? 6. - 

7. (the whole) tableau 7. 

8. (which) histoire? 8, ——_—_—__________—- 

9. (that) arbre 3, ——_ —_-—_ —_-- 

10. (these) boutiques 10. — 
V. Complétez les questions suivantes: 

1. (What) ils font? 4; 

2. (Who) parle? 2. 
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3. (What) est sur la table? Be ee 











4. (When) vas-tu 4 la campagne? 4, —____________- 
5. (What) désire-t-il? 5. 
VI. Ecrivez en toutes lettres les numéros suivants. 
a) 49 IAD \ sascentcnan cesar sainasasvorcavtaannnbvncaseeiamnseetcaieses 
b) 38 DAD: ccianbhiisicoaaninsa sicinishaansepaveibeosanssevasieapniatis 
c) 27 IED | ssansinsinnedvaniuseneancasasaeissoranbansbessancesoins 
d) 16 RED cosseeby hub cxpaeliestaokesencp acaba natiniaacaha divas 
e) 21 
VII. Ecrivez les jours de la semaine. 
i arAtecuaitiabis ene voaieebn nad 5. 
itl: ass isactlisianiaiiiabas feed kb ccnas uae 6. 
Is. <ccpuisbpannnvndaousinesieinenbacsodinuasapaveunes ae 
I. . -acisnasiekninesieationionicecbatelaaninemen 
VIII. A. Ecrivez en francais en toutes lettres. 
a) 3.30 in the afternoon aa a Res 
b) 10.45 a.m. DUD cc ssssaeinibaataphucnnichusiahaldesaaheduabeaaiatenbanieaabiek 
ce) 7.50 p.m. WD caniataes enters isn shatcintan aeakaoaacae taaiieacancabins 
d) 12.30 p.m. SD cosntacectiniebaktostssaiaciohincteaiicguaaoins 
e) 11.45 p.m. 
f) 9.15 
g) 4.25 
h) 3.53 
B. Traduisez en francais. 
1. How long are you staying? ss isc capita dab ins nc bien lanes Oloak 
2. They work until five o’clock. i \cahictiannvesidensnibenaasenaaaaua nme 


IX. Dans la phrase ci-dessous, indiquez: 
a) les liaisons; 
b) les consonnes qui ne se prononcent pas. 
Ses éléves font un autre tour cet aprés-midi. 
X. .Répondez en francais par une phrase compléte aux questions suivantes: 
1. Quelle est la date d’aujourd’hui? 
2. Quel age avez-vous? 
3. Combien d’enfants vos parents ont-ils? 
4. De quelle couleur est la voiture de votre pére? 
5. Quel temps fait-il aujourd’hui? 
6. Comment vous appelez-vous? 
7. Combien font quinze et quatorze? 
8. Quels deux animaux trouvez-vous dans une ferme? 
9. Comment allez-vous aujourd’hui? 
10. Qu’est-ce que vous aimez manger? (deux choses) 


XI. Traduisez en francais. 


1. We are looking for | an old hat | and an old pipe. 
2. Everyone | is hungry, | especially the boys. 

3. Are there | many sardines | in that little tin? 

4. His clothes | and shoes | are very dirty. 

5. That man is always sick. | He smokes too much. 


6. Here is the spade. | Do your work | at once. 
7. I haven’t | a cent | in my pocket. 
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8. It’s not | a watch, | it’s a clock. 

9. The second lesson lasts | from nine forty-five | until twenty-four 
minutes after ten. 

10. What colour is | her new dress? | It’s green. 

11. His little sister | is very pleased with | her new suit. 

12. Marie, are you going | to meet your brother | at the corner of the 
street? 

13. Thanks very much |! for the presents. 

14. Why is the baby | crying? 

I—10; II—10; I1I—-5; IV—10; V—5; VI—5; VII—5; VIII A—13 (2+2+2+ 
24+2+1+1+41); B—2; IX—5; X—20; XI—40 (12x2+2x2) = 182/2 
= 65 + 10 (Dictée) + 25 (Term work) = 100. 


Grade X FRENCH June, 1958 
Time: 1% heures (Parlons Frangais) 


I. Traduisez en frangais: 
1. We shall repeat. 
2. What is her name? 
. Did they have? 
. Go to bed! (la forme familiére) 
. Be kind (nice)! 
. you will not send. 
. She hid. 
. They will want to eat. 
20 9. He couldn’t come. 
10. Don’t you see? 
11. We shall have to learn. 
12. Didn’t she come? 
13. Have we lost? 
14. Lets’ throw! 
15. We didn’t stay. 
16. Let’s not forget. 
17. Are they bored? 
18. He did it. 
19. Is she right? 
20. I’m not thirsty. 
II. Remplacez ce qui est souligné par un pronom convenable. Faites les 
changements nécessaires. 
1. Grand-pére a donné les bonbons aux enfants. 
2. As-tu montré la fleur a ta mére? 
3. Versez de Veau dans Il’assiette. 
1. Ne voulez-vous pas préparer la salade? 
5. Les agneaux bondissent au printemps. 


JIA ok 


oo 


10 


III. Répondez en francais par une phrase compléte aux questions suivantes: 
1. Quel animal voit bien la nuit? 
2. A quelle heure vous étes-vous levé ce matin? 
(5x2) 3. Combien de jours y a-t-il au mois de juin? (Ne répétez pas le 
mot “jour” dans la réponse.) 
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4. A quelle école serez-vous aprés les grandes vacances ? 
5. En quel pays fait-i] souvent du brouillard? 

IV. Traduisez en francais: 

1. midnight 

2. on June the fifth 

3. at the baker’s 

4. eighty-one 

5. enough ice 


ol 


Transcrivez en fran¢ais les symboles phonétiques qui suivent: 


sw et 
— 


Note: Teacher will write symbols for two sentences of 6-7 words 
each on stencil or on blackboard. 

VI. Ecrivez la forme correcte de l’adjectif entre parenthéses: 

. une (vieux) paysanne. 
de (nouveau) livres. 
. le (beau) arbre. 
ces (principal) articles. 
une (long) route. 


~ 


es 


VII. Complétez les phrases suivantes en traduisant (by translating) les 
mots anglais: 




















1. Héleéne est——_—_——_—- étudiante —-——— la classe. (the best) (in). 

2. L’anglais n’est pas —-— difficile —— le francais. (as-- as) 
5 3. Pierre patine ———————— que Raoul. (better) 

4. Babette de cing dollars. (needs) 

5. Michel est arrivé — —. (early) 


VIII. Complétez les phrases suivantes par une forme négative. Faites les 
changements nécessaires. 
1. Il comprend tout. (nothing) 
4 2. Je fais toujours des exercices. (never) 
3. Les garcons cassent deux assiettes. (only) 
4. Tout le monde aime l’hiver. (no one) 
IX. Traduisez en frangais: 
6 1. That stupid servant is very lazy. She hasn’t cleaned the saucepans 
that I gave her at noon. 
5 2. Do you (2nd sing.) want some lemonade? Pour some into this old 
bottle and take it to your good friends. 
5 3. Have you seen his brown wallet? He lost it near the French mansion 
on the hill. 


4 4, The first man said to us: “Look at that English car! Follow it!” 

3 5. Don’t bother me when I’m washing my hair. 

4 6. We met the most unpleasant inhabitant in the town at the Dupuis’. 

3 7. No one can skate in the summertime; there’s no ice. 

6 8. Let’s put on our thickest shoes for a walk in the forest. It rained 


last night. 

7 9. Those young fellows went out of the school at three-thirty p.m. and 
went down to the restaurant right away. 

6 10. I know that the farmer’s wife will sell her vegetables at the market. 
Shall we buy some? 
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6 


6 


11 She’s not hungry any more. At breakfast she had a delicious omelette 
that grandma made. 

12. That nice lady chose the most expensive dress in the whole shop. She 
has lots of money. 

13. The poor peasant is pulling a cart full of pebbles. We ought to help 
him! 
I—20; II—5; ITI—10 (5x2); IV—5; V—3+3; VI—5; VII—5; 
VIII—4; IX—65 = 1530/2 = 65410 (Dictée) + 25 (Term) = 100. 


Grade XI FRENCH June, 1958 
Time: 1% heures (Cours Moyen de Francais I) 
iy Répondez en frangais par une phrase compléte aux questions suivantes: 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


(1) Qu’est-ce que vous allez faire cet été? 

(2) Nommez deux provinces du Canada qui sont prés de la mer? 
(3) Préférez-vous la ville ou la campagne? Pourquoi? 

(4) Qu’est-ce que vous faites quand vous étes seul le soir? 

(5) Qu’est-ce que c’est qu’une serveuse? 


a) Remplacez les mots entre parenthéses par des pronoms: 
1. Les livres (of which) il parlait sont en frangais. 

2. Tout (that) brille n’est pas or. 

3. La dame chez (whom) je suis allé ce matin est actrice. 
4. Donnez-moi (des cerises). 

5. Qui parle? C’est (Georges). 

6. Cet argent est a (ses clients). 
b) Complétez ces phrases en employant une forme négative: 
1. Nous pouvons les voir partout. (nowhere) 

2. Quelqu’un a frappé a la porte. (no one) 

3. Il a pu manger tout. (nothing) 

4. Elle savait lire. (scarcely) 

Ecrivez les formes voulues des verbes suivantes: 

1. vous (avoir) le conditionnel. 

2. je (aller) le plus-que-parfait au négatif. 

3. nous (lancer) le présent. 

4. tu. (s’endormir) le passé défini. 

5. ils (recevoir) le futur antérieur a |’interrogatif. 

6. elle (courir) l’imparfait. 

7. vous (nager) le passé défini. 

8. elles (interrompre) le passé indéfini au négatif. 

9. elle (mourir) le conditionnel antérieur. 
10. (étre) les trois formes de l’impératif. 

Traduisez en francais: 


He has nothing more to do. 

He was serving as a guide. 

On the other side of the hedge. 

His car had a breakdown at the border. 
The maid has fallen ill. 

They quickly obeyed him. 

He delivered a sermon in English. 

No woman is as unfortunate as she. 


RPV ep 


go 
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9. The schoolboys had a holiday this afternoon. 
10. The clerk brought down the collection plate. 
V. Traduisez les adverbes suivants: 
1. politely 3. well 5. constantly 
2. frightfully 4. entirely 
VI. Traduisez en francais: 

1. He slipped on an orange peel that he hadn’t seen, and fell. He 

dropped his glasses on the sidewalk. 

2. The parishioners were generous on Sundays, but the priest was sur- 
prised when the collection became very meagre. 

3. The pilot had just landed the plane when he suddenly lost conscious- 
ness and the hostess sent for the doctor. 

4. I can tell you many other adventure (stories) about the wild Indians 
dressed in feathers and skins who lived near Niagara Falls. 

5. The manager of that branch recognized the forgery only when he had 
examined the cheque under his magnifying glass. 

6. Does that commercial traveller buy all his material from (&) the 
French Canadian tailor? Does he wear made to measure clothes 
or is he too economical? 

I—10 (5 x 2); II (a)—6; (b)—4; III—10; IV—20 (10 x 2); V—5; 

VI—7+8+8+48+7+7; VII—30 (Make up suitable questions based 

on your Authors text) = 130/2 = 65410 (Dictée) + 25 (term work) 


= 100. 
Grade XII FRENCH AUTHORS June, 1958 
Time: 1% hours ““Recueil de Lectures” 


I. Ecrivez de mémoire dix lignes consécutives du poeéme, “Aprés la Bataille”. 

10 

Il. Répondez par une phrase complete: 

1 1) De quel instrument de musique Francet Mamai jouait-il? 

5 2) Faites une description de la Provence avant l’arrivée des minoteries 
a vapeur. 


2 8)-Ou est-ce que Cornille s’asseyait quand il assistait 4 la messe? 
3 4) Pourquoi est-ce qu’il promenait du platras le soir par les routes? 
1 5) Quand les ailes de son moulin ont-elles cessé de virer? 

2 6) Quelle question Verlaine s’est-il demandé dans son poéme? 


LY 


7) Faites une description du commencement de la classe de M. Hamel 
le jour dont on parle dans “La Derniére Classe”. 

4 8) Quels changements s’étaient opérés pendant le séjour de M. Hamel? 

1 9) Dans quelles sorte de famille Mathilde est-elle née? 

3 10) Quelles qualités les filles du peuple peuvent-elles posséder au méme 
degré que les grandes dames? (Nommez-en trois) 

1 11) Donnez trois choses mentionnées dans “La Parure” qu’on trouverait 

seulement chez les riches. 

Quel sacrifice son mari allait-il faire pour acheter la robe a sa femme? 

1 13) Selon M. Loisel, qu’est-ce que Mathilde pourrait mettre au lieu d’un 
bijou? 

3 14) Comment savaient-ils qu’elle n’avait pas perdu la parure dans la rue? 

Pourquoi les sacrifices des Loisel n’avaient-ils pas été nécessaires ? 


tw 


LY] 
— 
or 
~" 
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III. a) “Elle connut les gros travaux du ménage, les odieuses besognes de 
la cuisine”. 
1. Quels gros travaux faisait-elle maintenant? (Mentionnez-en trois) 
2. Comment son mari gagnait-il de l’argent supplémentaire? 

b) “Au bout de dix ans, ils avaient tout restitué”. 


or 


wo 


4 1. Qu’est devenue la jeune femme qui avait été si jolie et si charmante? 
2 2. A quoi songeait-elle quelquefois, assise auprés de la fenétre? 
1 3. Donnez un synonyme pour “restitué”. 


c) “Mes enfants, c’est la derniére fois que je vous fais la classe”. 
38 1. Pourquoi est-ce la derniére classe? 
1 2. Quelle a été la réaction de Frantz a cette annonce? 
1 3. Donnez le contraire de “derniére”. 
IV. Traduisez en francais idiomatique: ; 

In order to save money, the Loisels rented an attic. Madame Loisel, 
who had been so fond of luxury, dressed like a woman of the working- 
class. For ten years, she and her husband worked hard to pay back the 

15 borrowed money. One Sunday, when she was walking in the Champs- 
Elysées she saw her old friend, Madame Forestier. The latter explain 
ed that the lost necklace had been worth only five hundred francs. 

V. Sight. 

Lisez le passage suivant et puis répondez en francais par des phrases 
completes aux questions qui le suivent: 

La nuit était chaude, et j’avais laissé ouverte la fenétre donnant 
sur le parc. Ma lettre écrite, je me mis A repasser les verbes irréguliers 
russes. Au milieu de ce travail, un arbre assez voisin de ma fenétre fut 
violemment agité. J’entendis craquer des branches mortes, et il me 
sembla que quelque animal fort essayait d’y grimper. 

Encore tout préoccupé des histoires d’ours que le docteur m/’avait 
racontées, je me levai, et, dans le feuillage de l’arbre, j’apercus une téte 
humaine, éclairée en plein par la lumiére de ma lampe. L’apparition 
ne dura qu’un instant, mais l’éclat singulier des yeux qui rencontrérent 
mon regard me frappa plus que je ne saurais dire. 

Je fis involontairement un mouvement de corps en arriére, puis je 
courus a la fenétre, et, d’un ton sévére, je demandai & l’intrus ce qu’il 
voulait. Cependant, il descendait en toute hate, et, saisissant une grosse 
branche entre ses mains, il se laissa pendre, puis tomber a terre, et 
disparut aussitot. —Prosper Mérimée. 
Répondez en francais aux questions suivantes: 

1. A quel travail l’auteur était-il occupé? 

2. Qu’est-ce qu’il venait de faire? 

3. Qu’est-ce qui avait causé le bruit qu’il a entendu dans les arbres? 

4. Pourquoi s’attendait-i] 4 voir un ours? 

5. Comment l’intrus a-t-il réussi a s’échapper? 

6. Donnez un synonyme pour: en toute hate, aussitét. 

7. Donnez le contraire de: lourde, je me levai. 

8. Mettez le verbe suivant au présent de l’indicatif (premiére per- 

sonne du singulier): j’apercus. 

I—10; II—40 (1 plus 5 plus 2 plus 8 plus 1 plus 2 plus 5 plus 4 plus 1 plus 
3 plus 4 plus 3 plus 1 plus 8 plus 2); III (a)—5+3; (b)—4+4+2+41; (c)— 
8+1+1; IV—15; V—15 (24+2424+2+42+42+4241 = 100. 
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Grade XII FRENCH COMPOSITION June, 1958 
Time: 1% hours (Cours Moyen I) 


Answer Questions I & III on question sheet. Write on every other line 
for remainder. 
I. Remplacez l’infinitif par la forme correcte du verbe: 
1. C’est dommage que Paul ................... malade. (étre) 
Z. Then Gwe RObert  ...eicccsesicsss...; conduire, son pére ne lui permet pas 
de la faire. (savoir) 
Bie Rs NON asciosciscrscscenns plus, ils auraient été recus. (étudier) 
CARROT caancndesansic depuis dix minutes et elle n’est pas encore arrivée. 
(attendre) 
be ENE AIIM nccvossssncccsstvincees a Bordeaux, faites-nous visite. (venir) 
6. Apportez les photos pour que nous les ...............0.... (voir) 
. Aprés ................ dans la rue, elle s’est levée couverte de boue. (tomber) 
8. Il est temps que je ............ chez le médecin. (aller) 
PEN RM, vasscaniscsiiscnnni aux gagnants montent 4 des milliers de dollars. 
(offrir) 
10. Mathilde s’est .................... une belle toilette de bal. (acheter) 
f II. Complétez les phrases suivantes: 
1. L’inconnu n’a pas tardé .................... vider son verre de vin. 
Nous avons pensé que ]’eau .................00 froide. 
Qu’est-ce qui vous a empé@ché .................. le faire? 
Nous sommes descendus dans l’hétel le plus cher ................ la ville. 
sscnthdeasanchusesicd le baccalauréat ? 
La grosse dame allait au marché, le panier .................... bras. 
Quand cessera-t-il 00... pleuvoir? 
Ce missionnaiie va bientét .........00.... Japon. 
9. Ma soeur aime jouer .................... la clarinette. 
10. Pourquoi n’as-tu-pas appris .................... coudre, Marie? 
III. Traduisez les mots anglais: 
. Je n’ai jamais vu (such) belles fleurs. 1, ——-— —— - 
(He) est un excellent professeur. 2, ——______— 
. N’avez-vous rien entendu (interesting)? 3. —— 
. (On) lundi maman fait toujours la lessive. 4. 
. (What) m’a surpris, c’était de voir Paul. 5. 
. Cette année les cerises cofitent $1.50 (a) panier. 6. 
. (Each) des jeunes filles portait un imperméable. 7. ———__———— 
. (Which one) de ses concerts avez-vous aimé mieux? 8, ————-———~— 
9. (Those) qui veulent fumer, restent sur la plate-forme. 9, —————— 
10. (What) est sa raison d’agir ainsi? 10, 
IV. Remplacez les noms soulignés par des pronoms: 
Le climat de la Louisiane est plus doux que notre climat. 
Elle espére aller en Europe avec ses amies. 
Vous avez vos livres la, mais qu’avez-vous fait de mes livres? 
J’aime ma cravate mieux que la cravate de Jean. 


», Nous avons entendu chanter Charles Trenet. 
V. Ecrivez les formes indiquées des verbes suivants: 


1. passé défini — il — eeudre,—givee, falloir. 
2. conditionnel —- vous — courir — savoir — envoyer. 


te 


ll od 


Fane 


_ 


bo 


“1 ot me co 


2 


errr 
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3. prés du subj. — tu — devoir, suivre, vouloir. 

4. plus-que-parfait — elles — souffrir, s’asseoir, mourir. 
5. participe présent — croire, prendre, craindre. 
Traduisez en francais: 

He must try the final examinations. 

It would be better to choose something useful. 

The children were forbidden to run across the street. 
Do you know what he needed? 

We want them to come with us. 

If it had been cold, we should not have gone out. 


Vi. 


What is worth seeing in Rouen? 
Before going away, we shall telephone our friends. 


SCKH)xrnNankoanN Se 


Having drunk a glass of water, she was no longer thirsty. 


10. What does the eighth sentence mean? 
VII. Traduisez en frangais: 

1. The wedding will take place on Friday, June 11,/at 7:15 p.m. Let’s 
hope it will not rain, } 

2. Did you motice/ the gentleman sitting/ near the counter? 0 / That i is Mr. 
Duval, the president of| the Bank of Montreal. al : 

3. If her old uncle}/gave her/a new watch,/she would be ist Hers 
is broken / i frre 

4. Unless you help/me do this, I shall be unable Ao answer the letters 
which have ye sent here. 

5. What strange purchases! That customer ordered a dozen rats with 
long tails. What was he going to do with them? 

6. Do you see ‘these handkerchiefs? / Here are the ones/I should like 
to +o They are larger than yours, aren’t they? 

7. Mr. Leisel is afraid his wife will want to buy a new silk dress in 
saa to be present at the ball a week from Saturday. 2 + 

‘8. Don’t you know, General Trochu ? / Why yes; I met him several weeks 
ago at the horse races. 

9. The next day lit was announced/in all the daily papery that the city 
hall|had been burned |by the foreign soldiers. 

10. Mummy, shall I wait until Mary has grown up before I ask her to 


marry me? — That would be the best idea. (idée, fem.) 

I—10; II—10; ITI—10; IV—5; V—15; VI—20 (10 x 2); VII—60 (10 x 6)-= 
130/2=—65 + 10 (Dictée) + 25 (Term work) = 100. 

Grade XI GERMAN 


June, 1958 


Time: 116 hours (A First Book in German and So Einfach) 
NOTE: Answer questions I-VII directly on the question sheet. 


Answer questions VIII and IX on ALTERNATE LINES on foolscap. 


I. Schreiben Sie auf deutsch die vier Grundformen folgender Zeitwérter! 
Nennform Prasens Imperfekt Perfekt 


1. to die 
to help 
3. to happen 


4. to wash 
5. to cut 


THOREEOHRERHEE EE EEEH «— -COOEEROEERHEEEHOETES «= FOEEESHEEEREHEEEERED «|= -COEREOEOHR BRE ORE HHH EHEES 
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il. Uhbersetzen Sie ins Deutsche die englischen Worter in Klammern! 


1. Paul hat (my) Heft wnd ich thabe (iais). Le cccccscccsssccicces  sccscessccsccceccoes 
2. (Her) Bleistift ist nicht so neu wie(theirs). 2. wees csscsseeeeeseeeeees 
3. Hast du(no) Auto ?—Nein, ich habe(none), 3. ..........scssccee — socesscesceseeerees 
4. (None)von den Madchen ist(his)Schwester. 4. .....cccceceseee | ceseeseeeeeeeeeeees 
5. Hatte er (his) Hut in (his) Hand? Dit aboetaiadeeared acctiueeeiiials 
6. (These) sind die Bilder, (that) ich dir 

zeigen wollte. is sitinibocseekien: saineielsoeie 
7. Die Bretter, (with which) wir (our) 

Hauschen bauten, waren alt. ce inakcacceabscecuuns’ “Daaalecdialnaitiiets 
8. (Whom) hat er geholfen? ; De iaeoutvodecitink 
9. (Whose) Fiillfeder ist das? DS yas acciuuekinaiees 
10. Die Knaben, (whose) Priifungen ich 

korrigiert habe, sind hier. Ds Audsitectmonete 
11. Die Schiilerin, (to whom) ich das 

Buch gab, ist krank. LBs aiaieeciees 
12. Wo ist der Mann, (whose) Wagen 

verloren ist? RI iccesssiateknsensenen 
13. (Whom) habt ihr getroffen? Dlr aweinsakisaniniee 

III. Schreiben Sie die drei Formen der Befehlsform! 
1. sein 


er) | hn. a deeeasincsbhanmenna oaapiieaseeeniateinens 
RR eae eaeatannins 


IV. Ubersetzen Sie ins Deutsche die englischen Wéorter in Klammern! 
1. (When) ein deutsches Kind sechs Jahre alt wird, 


muss es zur Schule gehen. DS jes ceeteaienaraeticks 
2. Ich sah ihn gestern morgen, (when) ich 

im Garten arbeitete. T sxgisednpceiaaiaieas 
3. Frage ihn, (when) er Kommt. Es aacanbeenihenias 
4. (When) gehst du nach Hause? Ds -sawccanbascmvomecaine 
5. (After) er gekommen war, gingen wir ins Kino. Dy Wibsicitecnuonniii 
6. (Since) er den ganzen Tag gearbeitet hat, 

wird er heute abend zu Hause bleiben. ie asacsineiviciciapsonns 
7. (Since) er in Kanada ist, hat er Englisch gelernt. 7. .........cccccccceeeees 
8. Regnet es (still)? aati ceiala 
9. Sie ist dumm, (still) liebt er sie. i vacua peniieacnickes 
10. Ich gehe nicht mit, (for) ich habe keine Zeit. Oe Bate ueen ons 


11. Ich werde ihn fragen, (whether) Hans zu Hause ist. 11. oc... 
V. Schreiben Sie die anderen fiinf Zeitformen von: 


Nie NEE, CRO NE NS cccsnecosnsuscrsscacsnnsivassshaounndvesbansestecaunessyes 
Is shaaaaieasoontennaiuntibvcakeineincdnnan cemaienlaienes 
is ska aauibieanipcineiehpnapeiek consi eaebudinsanaaasies 
Dk thictbicsakasi es sunenabsainanenesimaINioTieE 
Dy Screen iiobicionen eased ieee 

(b) Kein Schiiler unterbricht den Lehrer. 

is taseiesbivaceeabirh plata eb eld Medesbieasbiivslinisds Ciaedasisimiboataiiaieipoiices bibuncée 
RD; cssccnincded vee aeiaasnedb ade i mate vebarsiasniakeniiesbisinlinoelevoaiale 
Bs -ibidennn cs inoviipiabeintbiasonsta be Sap laabdadscpnisels ens tanabacastiaraicioned’ 
De ciins oceania tahini aeaRaE 
5 
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VI. Schreiben Sie ein Relativpronomen fiir jeden Strich! 
D:. Beh nw GE: Cosnicccessincccicss ) du hast? 
2. Das ist das Diimmste, (................... ) ich je gehért habe. 
i Saaiea estnestuiin ) das sagt, der ist ein Narr. 
4, Be sinabt: nichtey. Cosssscccsecsssste ) ich ihm sage. 
iuesuca tenses ) er sagt, ist ganz wahr. 
iisaaraxtaenuanees ) zuletzt lacht, lacht am besten. 
VII. A. Von jedem zweiten Satz, bilden Sie einen Nebensatz! 
1. Es war ganz dunkel. Wir kehrten endlich um. (ehe) 


-_ 


aan 
~~ 


Ste AR ee eeE Hee eee eee ee eee eee ne eE eee OE EEE SEE nse tEEEOEOESESESESESSEESESEEEESESESEDESESESEEESES ESE ESEEE REDS 


PPePrerTriririttrerrt it ttt eer 


B. Von jedem ersten Satz, bilden Sie einen Nebensatz! 
1. Er ging die Treppe hinauf. Ich kam heraus. (als) 
Die Mutter arbeitete in der Kiiche. Ich putzte den 
Christbaum. (wiahrend) 


ne 


VIII Uhbersetzen Sie ins Deutsche! (5 each) 

. The waiter handed | them the menu. | Instead of the mashed potatoes,| 

they took the cabbage salad | for they weren’t very hungry. 

2. My poor sisters | were very disappointed about it, | but both my 
cousins (m.) | laughed heartily | over their funny mistake. 

3. In Germany | the beginning of the school year | doesn’t fall in the 
month of September, | but rather in the month of April, | right 
after Easter. 

4. Only a small part | of German children | attended the continuation 

schools, | for most | left school at fourteen years of age. 
. The sun rose at six-forty-five a.m., | and set at seven-thirty p.m. | 
Towards the end of March | the days began | to get somewhat longer. 

3. They were quite sorry | that his brother had not come, | but they 
were very glad | that he had succeeded | in obtaining the new 
position. 

. At that time | I had ridden up onto the Kreuzberg | with my son, 

and on a very lazy donkey, too. 


— 


or 


~1 


So Einfach! 
IX. A. Ubersetzen Sie ins Deutsche! 
1. in the open air 
2. He was right. 
3. once a year 
4. He wanted her for his wife. 
5. It’s none of my business. 
B-E. Beantworten Sie auf deutsch mit einem Satz! 
B. So ein Haus! 
1. Was ist Anna? 
2. Was hat jedes Zimmer des Hauses? 
3. Wie heisst der Brieftraiger? 
4. Warum kommt dieser so oft, wenn er auch keine Briefe hat? 
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C. Und es ist doch so einfach! 
1. Wer waren Hans Reimann und Lotte? 
2. Wohin gingen sie oft zusammen, nachdem sie spat abends im Biro 
gearbeitet hatten? (zwei Orte!) 
3. Was machten sie oft am Sonntag? 
D. Das Familienalbum. 
1. Womit begann das Album? 
2. Welches Bild gefiel der ganzen Familie? 
3. Wen sah man auf einem anderen Bild? 
4, Was war so komisch an den Urlaubsbildern ? 
E. Die Bergwanderung. 
1. Warum kannten die drei Madchen die Berge noch wenig? 
2. Wo liegen die Berge des wilden Kaisers? 
3. Warum gingen die Madchen vor Sonnenaufgang los? 
4. Was fiir eine Markierung folgten sie? 
I-20; II—20; III—9; IV—1'1; V (a)—5; (b)—5; VI—6; VII—8:;: 
VIII—35 (7 x 5); IX (a)—5; (b)—4; (c)—4; (d)—4; (e)—4 = 140 
+-10 (Dictation) = 150 x 2/3 = 100. 


Grade XII GERMAN AUTHORS June, 1958 


I. Himmel, meine Schuhe! Time: 1% hours 
Beantworten Sie alle Fragen auf deutsch! 
(a) “Sie waren gerade unten in der Halle, ich glaube am Telefon, als 
ich um vier Uhr friih in Ihr Zimmer kam und die Schuhe aus dem 
Bett nahm”. 
1. Wer sagt diese Worte? 
2. Warum hatte der Mann, mit dem er spricht, seine Schuhe ins 
Bett mitgenommen? 
3. Wohin hatte er sie vor dem Zubettgehen stellen sollen? 
4. (a) Was ist das Gegenteil von “unten”? 
(b) Geben Sie ein Synonym von “ich glaube’’! 
(b) “Im Gegenteil, er hat sich mitten auf die Strasse gesetzt. Man 
sieht es ganz deutlich im Staub. Und was hat er getan? 
1. Von wem spricht man hier? 
2. Was hat er getan? 
(c) “Ich sah die Visitenkarte der sechs Leute, von denen einer Ihre 
Schuhe kaufte,” antwortete Karl. 
1. Wo hatte Karl die Visitenkarte gesehen? 
Von wem hatte einer dieser Leute die Schuhe gekauft? 
Was war der Beruf dieser Leute? 
Was ist das Gegenteil von “kaufte”? 
Was fiir einen Tausch (exchange) machte Mynheer van Halsten 
mit dem Mann, der seine Schuhe gekauft hatte? 
Wohin sollte Karl am Ende der Geschichte gehen? 
Was sollte er dort tun? 
Wie heisst ein Mann, der in Danemark geboren ist? 
Womit fuhren Mynheer van Halsten und Karl vom Goldenen 
Baren nach Mittelstadt? Von Mittelstadt nach der nachsten 
Station? 


Ui me SS 


(d) 


cot 


de 
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5. Wie heissen die Leute, die im Theater Schauspieler ansehen und 
héren. 
II. Deutsche Gedichte. 
Beantworten Sie auf deutsch mit einem ganzen Satz! 
(a) “Der Zauberlehrling”. 
1. Was wollte der Zauberlehrling tun, als sein Meister nicht zu 
Hause war? 
2. Was sollte der Besen tun? 
3. Was tut der Lehrling um den Besen halten zu machen? 
4. Was geschah dann? 
(b) “Das Gliick von Edenhall”. 
1. Was war das Gliick von Edenhall? 
2. Wer hat ihnen das Gliick von Edenhall gegeben? 
3. Was hatte diese Person prophezeit? 
4. Was geschah dem Lord von Edenhall? 
5. Erkliren Sie auf deutsch: der Greis. 
(c) “Das Géttliche”. 
1. Wie sollte der Mensch sein? 
2. Wem soll er gleichen? 
3. Erkliren Sie: “Denn unfiihlend 
Ist die Natur”. 
III. Schreiben Sie von den auswendiggelernten Gedichten: 

(a) die ersten zwoélf Zeilen von “Abendlied”; 

(b) “Den Brief, den du geschrieben”. 

IV. Lesen Sie und dann beantworten Sie die Fragen auf deutsch mit einem 
ganzen Satz! 

Einmal im Jahr musste ich aber mit dem Studierzimmer Bekanntschaft 
machen. Das war zwischen Weihnachten und Neujahr. Da kam der Tag, an 
welchem der Vater nach dem Friihstiick befahl: “Heute aber werden die 
Briefe geschrieben! Die Weihnachtsgeschenke nehmt ihr an. Aber wenn’s 
dann heisst, an die Dankbriefe zu gehen, da seid ihr zu faul. Darum dran! 
Und ich will keine ungliicklichen Gesichter sehen!” 

Oh, diese Stunden, wihrend deren ich mit meiner Schwester im Studier- 
zimmer sass, die Biicherluft einatmete, die Feder meines Vaters auf dem 
Papier kratzen hérte, im Geiste bei den Kamaraden war, die auf ihren 
Schlitten den Weg hinter der Kirche heruntersausten ....................:ccee008 und an 
Onkel, Tanten und andere Geber von Weihnachtsgeschenken Briefe schreiben 
sollte! Und was fiir Briefe! Alle hatten natiirlich drei Teile und denselben 
Inhalt: 1. Dank fiir das Weihnachtsgeschenk nebst Versicherung, dass es 
von allen Geschenken mir am meisten Freude gemacht habe. 2. Aufziéhlung 
aller Geschenke. 3. Neujahrswiinsche. Bei gleichem Inhalt sollte doch jeder 
Brief von dem andren verschieden sein! Und in jedem kam die grosse Schwie- 
rigkeit, einen guten Ubergang von den erhaltenen Weihnachtsgeschenken 
zu den Neujahrswiinschen zu finden. Von der Sorge, zuguterletzt jedesmal 
das gerade passende Schlusskompliment anzubringen, will ich gar nicht reden! 

1. Wann kam der Junge in seines Vaters Studierzimmer ? 

2. Was musste er da tun? 

3. Wer musste es auch machen? 

4. Wo amiisierten sich seine Freunde und wie? 

5. An wen sollte er schreiben? 
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6. Welchen Inhalt hatten die Briefe? 

. Was fand er besonders schwer zu tun? 

8. Geben Sie die Grundformen von: befahl, anbringen, heisst, sass. 

9. Erklaren Sie auf eine andre Weise auf deutsch: von den erhaltenen 
Weihnachtsgeschenken. 


Grade XII GERMAN COMPOSITION June, 1958 
Time: 1% hours 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


VI. 


N. B. Answer questions I - III on the question sheet. 
Answer all others on every other line on foolscap. 
Erganzen Sie die folgenden Satze! 
1. Nichts, —— — ich tue, gefallt ihm. 
2. _—_—_—_—_—- Gedicht hast du auswendig gelernt? 
3. Die Madchen, ——————— wir folgten, lachten dariiber. 
4. Ein ——-————. von vierundzwanzig ist sechs. 
5. Der Mechaniker, ————— Eltern gestorben waren, ging nach 

Amerika. 

6. Auf -—————-— warten Sie? Auf Marie. 

7, ——————. einmal liigt, dem glaubt man nicht. 

8. Die Rehe naherten sich ——————— Bache. 

9. Was isst du gewéhnlich ———————  F ruhstiick? 

10. ——— gehért dieses Buch? 
Fiigen Sie die richtigen Endungen ein! 

Letzt — Sonntag machten mein Alter 
ein — lang Spaziergang in ein 
Wald. Fiir ihn gab es viel Neu — zu sehen, denn er war zum erst 
Male in sein ——— ganz — Leben hier. 

Ubersetzen Sie die englischen Worte! 
1. Komme (before) acht Uhr! 1. 
2. (There are) sechs Zimmer in unsrem Haus. _ 2. 
3. Ich habe seine Feder und er schreibt mit. (mine) 3. ——-——————~— 
4. Der Bauer (had) sich ein Glas Wein bringen lassen. 4. 
5. Ich habe (one) von den Eiern gebrochen, _ 5. 
6. Wievielmal (a) Woche geht er ins Kino? 6. ——— 
7. (Of what) fiirchten Sie sich? 7 ———_—__ 
8. Ubersetzen Sie den (fifth) Satz! 8, ————————__ 
9. Es regnet (for) eine halbe Stunde. 9, —————————— 
10. (When)das Wetter schlecht war, blieb ich immer zu Hause. 10, ——— 
Setzen Sie Pronomina fiir die unterzeichneten Hauptwérter ein! 











Bruder und ich 
naheliegend 





























1. Der Kellner reichte Frau Nagel die Speisekarte. 
2. Der reiche Mann hat dem Bengel fiink Mark gegeben. 
3. Fritz dachte an seinen Vater. 


4. Was macht du mit der Gabel, Hans? 
Schreiben sie im Passiv! 

1. Sein Bruder schrieb einen langen Brief. 

2. Ich dankte meiner Cousine fiir das Geschenk. 
3. Man wird ein altes Volkslied singen. 

. Der Lehrer hatte die Fehler korrigiert. 

. Wer hat mein Heft genommen? 

Ubersetzen Sie ins Deutsche! 

1. Might I ask you for a cup of coffee? 

2. He claims to have read the story. 


ol mm © 


VII. 


no = 


ae 


VIII. 


we 


They ought to have written a composition. 

One may not shoot these geese. 

. She could attend the performance tomorrow. 

. I wish I knew the answer! 

. Let’s ride third class! 

May God be with you! 

. She looks as if she were tired. 

If only Charles had said nothing! 

Schreiben Sie in der indirekten Rede! 

Er fragte, “Haben die Schiiler genug Papier?” 

. Herr Almers sagte, “Ich muss sofort auf den Flugplatz gehen.” 

Meine Mutter fragte, “‘Wann hast du dir die Ohren gewaschen?” 

. Marie dachte, “Gertruds Kleid wird wohl schéner als meines sein.” 

Jakob schrieb an seinen Freund, “Komme diesen Sommer mit mir 
nach Dresden!” 


Schreiben Sie die folgenden Formen! 

die Grundformen: befehlen, bieten, ausdriicken, mégen, einschlafen. 

. die dritte Person des Singulars im Prasens: raten, sehen, gelten, 
fiirchten, wissen. 


3. die dritte Person des Plurals im Plusquamperfekt: bringen, eintreten, 


sein, erwarten, beschreiben. 
. den Nominativ des Plurals: die Hand, der Herr, das Dorf, die Uhr, 
der Enkel. 


IX. Scheiben Sie als irreale Konditionalsatze 


1 
2. 


(a) im Présens (b) in der Vergangenheit: 
. Wenn er auf den Bahnhof geht, findet er viele Ziige. 
. Wir sehen schlecht aus, wenn wir miide sind. 


X. Uhbersetzen Sie! 


1 


_ 


10. 


. He talked as if he knew everything, but have you heard him read 
German? 

If we had been able to travel to Italy by plane, we would have had 
more time to see the beautiful old cities. 

Quit crying, Mary! Instead of going to the theatre this evening, you 
are to do your lessons. 

Even if he had taken his examinations I don’t believe he would have 
succeeded, for he had not done any work all year. 

. What has become of Jack’s oldest brother? Two years ago he moved 
to Hanover where he attended engineering school. I have been told 
he would now like to go to the United States. 

At the beginning of October the merchant’s new store was just being 
built. His old one was gutted last year. 

Godfrey said he had read the book the day before yesterday and that 
he would bring it to school tomorrow. 

Examples of every kind can be found in the book. 

If the policeman ran faster he would be able to catch the thief whom 
he saw stealing the horse. 

Whoever lived on that street must have been very rich. It is said 
to be very lovely in spring, but I went for a walk there recently and 
found the houses rather dirty now. 


I—10; II—10; III—10; IV—5; V—10 (5 x 2); VI—20 (10 x 2); VII—5; 
VITI—25; IX—8; X—57 = 160/2 = 80 + 20 (Term work) = 100. 











By W. F. H. Whitmarsh and 
G. A. Klinck $2.25 


Approved for Grades XI and XII in Ontario, this is the 
second book in a complete series for Grades IX through 
XIII. The new edition features: 


@ a complete revision on the basis of recommendations of 
teachers who have used it in their classes. 


@ 32 compact lessons which progress slowly enough to 
ensure assimilation, with a constructive build-up by 
mental association. 


@ systematic and constant review of grammar and vocabulary. 


@ more mature reading selections which incorporate all the 
grammar points and vocabulary of the lesson. 


@ increased English-to-French exercises, giving abundant 
systematic practice in both oral and written French. 


@ limited high frequency vocabulary, phonetic symbols, use- 
ful information on liaison, elision, intonation, Canadian 
French, and other interesting subjects, along with 
photographs of modern France. 


@ a series of complete verb charts. 
The PARLONS FRANCAIS Series is aimed at the 80% of 
your class who are average students. Both you and your 
students will enjoy this revised book which approaches 
French from the practical point of view — how much the 
student can be expected to learn and retain. 


* 
Ready Easter ’58 


Longmans, Green & Company 
20 Cranfield Road, Toronto 16 


— 


Revised and Reset 
PARLONS FRANCAIS, Book II 








BOOK REVIEWS 
Directed by Mr. M. Kenney, Apt. 6, 188 Graham St. South, Hamilton, Ontario 
LOUIS RIEL (the Rebellion of 1885), by G. H. Needler. Burns & Mac- 
Eachern, Toronto, 1957. Price $3.00. 
As a corporal in the University Company of the Queen’s Own Rifles, the auth- 
or of this book, Dr. G. H. Needler, formerly Head of the German Department 
of University College and the author of several books of literary and historic 
interest, served with Colonel Otter’s Column in the Riel Rebellion of 1885. 
Dr. Needler takes us with him on a most memorable campaign, crossing by 
bobsleigh or on foot in wintery March weather, the gaps in the unfinished 
C.N.R. From Toronto he travelled 2000 miles to reach the scene of the 
conflict. Colone] Otter’s timely arrival with 543 men prevented the two 
Indian leaders, Poundmaker and Big Bear, from uniting forces with Riel. 
The campaign against the rebel forces was very difficult because the winter 
was a particularly nasty one and the terrain presented plenty of obstacles. 
At the Battle of Batoche, on May 12, the half-breed forces of Riel were 
scattered and the rebellion petered out. Despairing of saving himself by 
flight, Louis Riel surrendered to General Middleton who has left us his im- 
pressions of the rebel leader: “After conversing with Riel a good deal 
for two days, 1 came to the conclusion that he was sane enough in general 
every-day subjects, but he was imbued with a strong, morbid religious feeling 
mingled with intense personal vanity.” (p. 51). Dr. Needler refrains from 
discussing the political, racial and religious issues involved in the Rebellion, 
but in his brief Preface he unequivocally condemns the leader: “Riel’s crimin- 
al conduct in inciting the Indians all over the Northwest Territories to go on 
the warpath itself setties the question of his guilt, and makes simply 
ludicrous the desire of a certain number of Canadians to have him viewed 
as a hero and a martyr.” Dr. Needler’s astute and often caustic comments 
regarding the military situation and the conduct of the campaign and his 
free, yet discriminating use of contemporary source material, enhance the 
historic significance of the book. French teachers will be interested in 
reading the excerpts from Louis Riel’s crude, but impassioned, political verse. 
The book, which is well illustrated, contains an interesting portrait of the 
author. G.A.K. 


RAPID REVIEW TESTS IN FRENCH IDIOMS AND GRAMMAR (for 

Senior Students) by Gerald B. Maher, M.A., Ph.D. Ryerson Press, 

Toronto, 1957: Price 65c.. 

These 60 Rapid Review Tests in French Idioms and Grammar, covering 
many of the important grammatical points and idioms of the High School 
course, are designed to enable the student to practise his knowledge gained 
in class. The perforated answer slips are corrected by the pupils themselves, 
who may refer to the Teacher’s Guide which accompanies the attractive pock- 
et-size booklet. At the back of the booklet there is an alphabetical index 
which will enable the student to locate quickly the word or phrase he has 
need of. There are also two blank pages for Notes and a Score Card on 
which the student can record his daily progress. Students will find these 
Rapid Review Tests a useful supplement to the grammar course. When the 
time comes for a reprint of the booklet, we suggest that the author might 
consider a systematic arrangement of the items to be studied. In our opinion, 
this would facilitate the learning process. —G. A. K. 
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Top-Ranking Readers 
Edited by GEORGE A. KLINCK, Ph.D. 
For Grade XII 
AUTEURS de NOS JOURS 


Selections from the prose writings of contemporary French and 
I I TO a elisa tala eda anaspaiicdpapebenaekeliaial $1.90 


AUTEURS FRANCAIS 


Selections from the works of French and French-Canadian writers, 
chosen for their literary excellence and dramatic interest. Third 
MURINE. sisksiigussemwabiebncsnsonlvesinteuiate sonaiasiessebtansetnion thaneecesnvenbbantbiosembeneis e saceteie $1.90 


For Grade XI 
ENTRE NOUS 


Widely used in Ontario; authorized in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 
TN I on naa atric casas nuaniCanneab ovhanbnciaoeninsneal $1.20 


AVENTURES 
The stories are somewhat more difficult than those in Entre Nous $1.25 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
299 QUEEN STREET WEST, TORONTO 2-B, CANADA 





LOUIS FRECHETTE 


Prosateur 
Une réestimation de son cuvre 


par 
George A. Klinck 


e@ “ ... the convincingly brilliant thesis for which Laval University, 
awarded him its “doctorat”. —Le Courrier Australien. 


@ “Il s’agit de dessiner le portrait moral et littéraire du célébre lauréat 
canadien frangais.”—Le Travailleur, Worcester, Mass. 


Hatez-vous de procurer ce livre important 


Four vos lectures du soir Pour votre bibliothéque scolaire 
Comme cadeau d’anniversaire 


Prix $2.00 
Inquire at your book store 


LE QUOTIDIEN LIMITEE 
45, ave Bégin, LEVIS, P.Q. 











COMME IL VOUS PLAIRA by Morris Sniderman, illustrations by J. Merle 
Smith. Toronto, Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1958. Price $1.35. Teachers’ 
supplement, 25c. 


It was a pleasure to read this most recent addition to the rather small 
store of readers suitable for Grade XI. There are from ninety to one hundred 
pages of text exclusive of exercises and vocabulary, and in these pages are 
found stories, articles, poems and anecdotes varied in length, difficulty and 
style. The authors represented spread over four centuries from LaFontaine 
to contemporaries such as Félix Leclerc, and they take us_ to 
North America, South Africa, India, Alaska, a mythical country, and, of 
course, to parts of France as well. They introduce us to explorers, hunters, 
Red Indians, musicians, tourists and pupils. Two stories are translated from 
O’Henry and Jack London. There are two serious articles, five poems and 
numerous short anecdotes. Over half of the stories are from two to five 
pages in length, with those at the end of the book much longer. Six of the 
stories are amusing (with one leading up to an atrocious pun) and at least 
three are rather exciting. There is a modern play which pupils of Grade XI 
could perform easily and with enjoyment. 


Each selection, except the anecdotes, is followed by a group of exercises 
containing practice in vocabulary building, questions on contents, completion 
exercises involving the use of prepositions, and suggested scenes for drama- 
tization of the stories. At first the questions are grouped so as to permit 
assignments to be given page by page, then they are divided into sections to 
correspond to divisions of the stories. As is pointed out in the Foreword, the 
illustrations could very well be used for oral questioning. The volume is a 
nice size to handle and is bound very attractively. 


A supplement for teachers contains production notes on the play and 
summaries of the stories. The latter are intended to be used for dictations 
and may be recorded later if there is sufficient demand for such a record. 


CHANSONS DE QUEBEC by Edith Fulton Fowke (Notes and Translations) 
and Richard Johnston (Musical Arrangements); illustrations by Eliza- 
beth Wilkes Hooey. Waterloo Music Company, Waterloo, Ontario, 1958. 
Hard cover edition with full accompaniment; Melody edition for class use. 


An interesting bilingual collection of French-Canadian folk songs classi- 
fied under the following imaginative headings: I. Of Men; II. and Maids; 


III. The Way of the Maid with a Man; IV. of Birds ... and Beasts... 
and Butterflies ..V. of Ships... and Swains ...and Dancing Shoes; 
VI. Of Cabbages ...and Things. The English translations and the ex- 


planatory footnotes by Mrs. Fowke and the helpful closing chapter by Eugéne 
Joliat, on “Singing in France’’, enhance the value of this attractive song book, 
The authors and publishers of Chansons de Québec are to be congratulated 
on their initiative and enterprise in making this bilingual song book available 
for use in Canadian schools. Every French Department in Canada should in- 
vest ina set. Chansons de Québec will help make your subject live. —G.A.K. 





1958 RESOLUTIONS 
O. M. L. T. A. members are urged to send resolutions 
concerning text books, curriculum, etc., to: 
MISS MARIE STOCK 
McMaster University, 
Hamilton, Ontario. 
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BREVE HISTORIA DEL TEATRO ESPANOL. Farker, Jack H.; Studium, 
Mexico City. 213 pp. $2.40 (U.S. currency). (Available at University 
of Toronto Book Store.) 


This book by Professor Parker is Volume 6 of a series of educational 
manuals currently being published by Studium of Mexico City. Previous 
to this volume on the Spanish theatre, there have been published similar 
brief histories of Chilean literature, the Mexican short story, the Spanish 
American essay, Mexican poetry, and the Latin American theatre. At least 
eighteen further volumes are promised for the near future. These manuals 
are intended for the use of college undergraduates, and are advertised by 
the publishers as “powerful new tools for teachers, accurate, concise, auth- 
oritative, with up-to-date bibliography as a guide to more extensive and 
supplementary reading.” 


Professor Parker’s volume is all that the publishers claim. It is a 
source of pride to Canadian Hispanists that one of their number should 
have been selected to write even for Spanish American students, in their 
own language, a text designed to inform them of the treasures in dramatic 
literature that have been produced by their mother country. Every his- 
torical period in the development of the Spanish theatre is given a neatly 
measured degree of attention—from the time of the primitive religious 
plays right up to the contemporary scene. Rather more than the customary 
attention is given to recent output, and the book concludes upon a cheer- 
ing note of expectancy (or at least hope) rather than with the frequent 
suggestion of having arrived at the “last days.” 


Nevertheless, in this reviewer’s opinion, there are some unfortunate 
omissions and oversights. The gracioso of the Golden Age theatre, for 


example, is given scant attention, and the reader will not gain from this 


book an appreciation of the important function fulfilled by this character. 
Also, while in the chapter on Ruiz de Alarcén reference is made to the 
bobo of the theatre of the preceding century, no mention is made of this 
comic type in the chapters dealing with the period of its creation. It would 
be desirable, too, in the copious bibliographical lists, to distinguish between 
critica and estudios. Many items under the heading critica are works of 
pure scholarship, without any critical treatment whatsoever. 


These considerations, however, are not intended to obscure the principal 
fact that Professor Parker’s book everywhere shows evidence of painstaking 
research and careful composition. The style is clear and fluent, and at the 
same time richly flavoured with distinctive, authentic, and uncontaminated 
Spanish idiom. This book is certain to have many grateful admirers and 


beneficiaries. 4 
Harry W. Hilborn 


FREE FILMS 


For FREE 16m.m. sponsored films in Canada drawn from 295 sources 
and giving access to 11,000 films, contact the Director of Sources, Crawley 
Films, 19 Fairmont Ave., Ottawa, 3. —W. B. 


OPPORTUNITY COURSES 


The Department of Education Correspondence Courses Branch, 206 Huron 
Street, Toronto, gives free instruction to any Ontario child who has to leave 
school for any reason. These courses are provided in all subjects for Grades 
I to XIII, including Modern Languages. —W. B. 
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Los méviles de la Comedia en Lope, Alarcon, Tirso, Moreto, Rojas, Calderon. 
By Carlos Ortigoza Vieyra. Mexico, C.U., 1954. Los moviles de la 
Comedia. “El principe constante” de Calderén de la Barca. By Carlos 
Ortigoza Vieyra. Mexico, Libreria Robredo, 1957, 


Both of these volumes are stimulating and original in view point. The 
method employed and the conclusions reached will not be received whole- 
heartedly by all students of the “Comedia.” Some may feel that Professor 
Ortigoza labours to too great an extent his thesis of motif and motivation. 
None will deny however that he has presented his subject in an inspiring 
and thought-provoking way. One value of the volumes is that they boldly 
open new horizons and call for a revision of outmoded prejudices and con- 
clusions, The “Comediantes” can be grateful to Professor Ortigoza for 
leadership in that direction. 


In the first volume, Professor Ortigoza has bravely undertaken to 
study the Comedia as a whole, and with deep insight has grasped the signi- 
ficance, within his thesis, of six of the leading dramatists of the seventeenth 
century in Spain. In the second volume, very properly, he has restricted 
his investigations to an outstanding “tragedy” of Spain’s last great drama- 
tist of the Golden Age. Professor Ortigoza is to be commended for having 
applied his ideas to the whole, and then, moving from the general to the 
particular, to a specific work, in a highly analytical way. 


J. H. Parker. 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY THE MODERN LANGUAGE SECTION, 
DISTRICT 7, O.S.8.T.F., JANUARY 24, 1958 


1. Resolved that the Upper School examination in Spanish be reviewed and 
the examiner-in-chief be requested to set reasonable papers. 


2. Resolved that the number of marks given to the essay type of question 
on the Upper Schoo] Authors examination be not more than ten per cent of 
the paper. 


3. Resolved that the Revising Board make a special check of the vocab- 
ulary used on the two Upper School French (German) papers to ensure 
there are no words of uncommon occurrence. 


4. Resolved that a copy of a high frequency word count be sent to the 
Examiners-in-Chief in Modern Languages with recommendations that they 
follow it in drafting both examinations. 


5. Resolved that we be given at the beginning of the school year, in 
Circular 58, a clear indication as to the source of the vocabulary to be stressed 
in Composition examinations in Modern Languages. 


6. Resolved that the Department of Education be urged to prepare high 
frequency word lists in French, German, and Spanish for examination pur- 
poses, and that these word lists be made available to the teachers of these 
languages. 

E. E. Hislop. 
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JOURNAL DES TRADUCTEURS 


ee 


TRANSLATORS’ JOURNAL 


Pédiodique trimestriel 


Organe d’information et de recherche dans 
les domaines de la traduction et de ]’interprétation 


publié avec le concours de 


L’Institut de Traduction, Inc. 
Montréal 


Directeur: 
JEAN-PAUL VINAY 


Secrétariat de la Rédaction 


Section de Linguistique 
C. P. 6128, Université de Montréal 


Abonnement: $3.00 





“The outstanding general journal of modern language teaching 
in the United States” 


The Modern Language Journal 


brings to its readers every month stimulating and helpful articles on 
methods, materials, pedagogical research, publications and textbooks 
in the field. 
Edited by CAMILLO P. MERLINO, Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Published by the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers’ Associations. 
Eight issues a year, monthly except June, July, August, and 
September. Current subscription, $4.00 a year. Foreign 
countries (including Canada), $4,50 a year net in U.S.A. funds 
Sample copy on request 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
Stephen L. Pitcher, Business Manager 
7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 


“VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
STUDENTS” (third revised edition of 1949) by Dr. Theodore 
Huebener, Director of Foreign Languages, Public Schools, City of New 
York, may be obtained from the business manager of the Modern 
Language Journal. Price 30 cents, postpaid, payable in advance. 
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IDDLEBU 





Summer of 1958 


JUNE 27 to AUGUST 14 


FRENCH 
Vincent Guilloton 
Claude Bourcier 
Fernand Marty 
Roland Barthes 
Jean Boorsch 
Maurice Coindreau 
Henri Morisset 


GERMAN 


Werner Neuse 
Friedrich Wentzlaff- 
Eggebert 
Harold Von Hofe 
Henry Remak 
Joachim Seyppel 
Wolfgang Stechow 


ITALIAN 


Salvatore Castiglione 
Mauro Calamandrei 
Pierina Castiglione 
Bianea Calabresi 
Margherita Dinale 
Marisa Lederer 


And many others 


THE LANGUAGE SCHOOLS OFFICE 
COLLEGE 


MIDDLEBURY 


Middlebury 16, Vermont 


RUSSIAN 


Mischa Fayer 
Catherine Wolkonsky 
Nicolas Fersen 
Marianna Poltoratzky 
Peter Yershov 

Serge Zenkovsky 


SPANISH 


Francisco Garcia-Lorca 
Samuel Guarnaccia 
Camila Henriquez-Urena 
Francisco Ayala 
Joaquin Casalduero 
Eugenio Florit 

















Vous eétes les Bienvenus a 


Québec 


LA PROVINCE FRANCAISE DU CANADA 





Welcome, indeed, Mesdames et Me 

sieurs! We, of La Province de Québec, 
look forward with genuine pleasure to 
greeting you as our guest We are 
sure you will enjoy the relaxation, the 


gracious living of our lovely and his 
toric old province. For, amid the up 
heavals of modern times, we have been 





retain the tempo, the tru 
atmosphere of Old France in America. 


able to 


Here, we have cities and towns as up- 
to-the-minute as today’s newspapers. 
But we have others whose venerable 


spires, peaked roofs and quaint streets 
and places look back to the days of the 
Kings of France and the Court of 
Versailles; to fearless voyageurs and 
heroic missionaries who carried civil- 
ization and the fleur-de-lis to the far 
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all North 
and battlefi 
bathed mountains 


America. 
our 
forests 


corners of 


flung 
Our shrines 
and lake 


fields, sea 
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very way of life, all beckon to you, to 
everyone who passes out picturesque 
portals to enjoy a French-Canadian 
vacation. 





Me 


and alike, enjoy the 


country 


In town 
comfort which is yours at our larger 
hotels, our smaller 


hos — and ou 
ll 
pensions, 


| so typically French. 
Québec DE 














